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The soldier there, or kern or chief, 
holds with shrewdest gricf ; 
Passing to noisy strife from what, alas ! 
Shall from his sadden’d never pass,— 
The look that ev’n thro’ writhing pain, 
Says, ‘* shall we never meet - 
The grasping hand or sign but known, 
Of tenderness to one alone : 
The lip convulsed, the life’s last shiver ; 
The new-closed eye, yet closed for ever, 
‘The brave must quit ;—but from the ground 
They, like th’ enchafed lion bound. 
Rage is their sorrow, grimly fed; 
And blood the tears they shed. 
The ingratitude of the nobles to Wallace 
is tonetinns Sieeneenel. 
And thus did Scottish lords requite 
Him, who in many a bloody fight, 
‘The country’s champion stood; her people's 
Wallace wight. 
O black ingratitude ! thy scemly place 
Is in the brutish, mean, and envious heart, 
How is it then, thou dost so oft disgrace 
The learn’d, the wise, the highly born, 
and art 
Like cank’ring blights, the oak that scathe, 
While fern and brushwood thrive beneath ; 
Like dank mould on the marble tomb, 
While graves of turf with violets bloom. 
Selfish ambition makes the lordliest Thane 
A meaner man than him who drives the loaded 


wain. 

And the recollection of the betrayed and 
butchered patriot, as cherished in his native 
land even to this day, is very naturally and 
affectingly described. 

Inmany a castle, town, and plain, 

Mountain and forest, still remain 

Fondly cherish’d spots which claim 
The proud distinction of his honour’d name, 

Swells the huge ruin’s massy heap 

In castled court, ‘tis Wallace’s keep. 

What stateliest o’er the rest may lower 

Of time-worn wall, where rook and daw, 
With wheeling flight and ceaseless caw, 
busy stir, is Wallace’s tower. 
If thro’ the green wood’s hanging screen, 
High o’er the deeply-bedded wave, 
The mouth of arching cleft is seen 
Yawning dark, ‘tis Wallace's cave. 
If o’er its ered barrier grey, 
Tinted by time with furious din, ~ 
The rude crags silvered with its sprey, 
Shoot the wild flood, ’tis Wallace’s lin. 

And many a wood remains, and hill and glen 

Haunted, ’tis said, of old, by Wallace and his 

men. 

There agence # still doth haunt the saered 
und, 

And musing oft its pleasing influence ewn, 
As, starting at his footsteps echo'd sound, 

feels himself alone. 
Yea, ev’n the cottage matron at her wheel, 

Altho’ with daily care and labour crost, 
Will o’er her heart the voces magic feel, 

And of ber country’s ancient prowess boast ; 
While on the little shelf of treasured books, 

For whatean most of all her soul delight, 

her ballad, tale, or she looks,— 
history renown’d of Wallace wight. 

But chiefly te the soldier’s breast 

A thought of him will kindling come, 

As waving high his bonnet’s crest, 

He listens te the rolling drum, 
And trumpet’s call and thrilling fife, 

And bagpipe’s loud and stormy strain, 

Meet prelude to tumultnous 


Whether in highland artay'd, . 
With kirtle short and plaid, » 
Or button’d Close in vest 


Within his doughty grasp, broad sword or gun 


prest, 

Rememb’ring him, he still maintains 

His country’s cause on foreign plains, 

To grace her name, and earn‘ber praise, 

Led by the brave of modern days. 
It is but honest to state, that we consider 
these extracts to be among the best parts of 
the poem; and without our pointing them 
out, it will be seen that in some cases the 
sense, owing to rather bold poetical eli- 
sions, is not so complete as it ought to be ; 
and in others that the grammar halts through 
the same cause. 
The tale of Columbus is equally cireum- 
stantial with that of Wallace: we quote 
three brief passages to exemplify it—the 
first relates to the uniformity of a sea-voy- 
age, and developes the character of the com- 
mander. 
What did this trackless waste supply 
To soothe the mind or please ? 
The rising morn * dim mist breaking, 
The flickered east with purple streaking ; 
The mid-day cloud thro’ thin air flying, 
With deeper blue the blue sea dying ; 
Long ridgy waves their white mains rearing, 
And in'the broad gleam disappearing ; 
The broaden’d blazing sun declining, 
And western waves like fire-flood shining ; 
The sky’s vast dome to darkness given, 
And all the glorious‘host of heaven. 


Full oft upon the deck, while others slept, 
To mark the bearing of each well-known star 
Tuthe emulous Chief bic lovely vigil hey 
anxious lonely kept; 
The mounful wind, the hoarse eat Ubeahinig 


near, 
The inne of sleep, the plunging 


The steer’s man’s call,and his own stilly tread 
Are all the sounds of night that reach his ear. 
His darker form stalk’d through the sable gloom 
With gestures discomposed and features keen, 
That might not in the face of day be seen, 
Like — miles Pala | from the Poa 

Night after night, and succeed Y> 
So pass’d their dull, ps time away ; 

Till Hore, seaman’s worship’d queen, 


wn 

From every valiant heart but his alone ; 

Where still, by day, enthron’d, she held her 
State 


With sunny look and brow elate. 
The discovery of America, and the descri 
tion of the natives, form a pleasing ‘ac 
It wes a land, unmarr’d by art, 
To please the eye and cheer the heart: 





On the embattled plain. 


Gay feather’d birds the air were winging, 
And parrots on their high perch ering! " 
While humming birds like sparks of light, 
Twinkled and vanish’d from the sight. 
The concluding reflections, on the great 
navigator’s tomb, are in a noble strain. 
Oh! who shall lightly say that fame 
Is nothing but an empty name! 
Whilst in that sound there is a charm 
The nerves to brace, the heart to warm, 
As, thinking of the mighty dead, 
The young, from couch will start, 
And vow, with lifted hands outspread, 
Like them to act a noble part ? 
O! who shall lightly say that fame 
Is nothing but an empty name! 
When, but for those, our mighty dead, 
All ages past a blank would be, 
Sunk in oblivion’s murky bed,— 
A desert bare, a shipless sea ? 
They are the distant objects seen,— 
The lofty marks of what hath been. 
O! who shall lightly say that fame 
Is nothing but an empty name! 
When mem’ry of the mighty dead 
To earth-worn pilgrim’s wistful eye 
The brightest rays of cheering shed, 
That point to immortality ? 
The events in the exemplary life of Lady 
Griseld Baillie, are narrated with a mingled 
tone of pleasantry and .pathos ; concluding 
with a satirical portraiture of modern ladies, 
as compared with this model of the social 
and domestic affections :—but we must pass 
the whole over in silence, to find room for 
one of the ballads, with which we take our 
leave. 
LORD.JOHN OF THE EAsT. 
The fires blaz’d bright till midnight, 
And the sueenn in the ball, 
And the Lord of the feast, Lord John of the East, 
Was the merriest of them all. 
His dark that wont so s 
eee 
f ight, a new-wak’ ‘ 
As ie circling , 
In langhter light, or jocund lay, 
voice was » whose sound, 
Stern, loud, and deep, in battle-fra 
Did foe-men fierce astound ; 
And stretch’d so balm, like lady’s palm, 
To near, 


Oft 
‘The gallants sang, and the goblets rang, 
And they revel’d in careless state, 
Till a thund’ ring sound, that shook the ground, 
Was heard at the castle gate. 
«“ Who kaocks without, so loud and stout ? 
Sonie wand’ring knight, I ween, 
Who from afar, like a guiding star, 
Our blazing hall hath seen. 
If a stranger it be of high degree 
(No chur! durst make such din,) 
Step forth amain, my pages twain, 
And soothly ask him in. 
Tell him our cheer is the forest deer, 
Our bowl is mantling high, 





And the Lord of the feast is John of the East, 
Who welcomes him courteously.’ 
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The pages twain return’d again 
and a-wild, sear'd look hed they 5 
«¢ Why look ye so ?—is it friend or foe?” 
Did the angry Baron say. 
“ A stately knight without doth wait, 
But further he will not hie, 
Till the Baron himself shall come to the gate, 
And ask him courteously.”"— 
“¢ By my mother’s shroud, he is full proud! 
What earthly man is he?” 
“1 know om ge truth,” quoth the trembling 
yout 
ay If earthly man it be.” 
‘ In Raveller’s plight, he is bedight, 
With a vest of the crim’sy meet ; 
But in his mantle behind, that streams on the 


wind, 
Is a corse’s bloody sheet.” 
“ Out, paltry child! thy wits are wild, 
Thy comrade will me true : 
Say plainly, then, what hast thou seen ? 
Or dearly shalt thou rue.” 
Faint spoke the second page with fear, 
And bent him on his knee, 
“ Were I on your father’s sword to swear, 
The same it appear’d to me.” 
Then dark, dark lower’d the Baron’s eye, 
And his red cheek changed to wan ; 
For again at the gate more furiously, 
he thund'ring din began. 
“ And is there ne’er of my vassals here, 
Of high or low degree, 
That will unto this stranger go,— 
Will go for the love of me ?’’ : 
Then spoke and said, fierce Donald the Red,— 
A fearless man was he) 
Yes ; I will straight to the castle gate, 
Lord John, for the love of thee.”’ 
With heart full stout, he hied him out, 
Whilst silent all remain : 
Nor moved a tongue those gallants among, 
Till Donald return’d again. 
“ O speak (said his Lord), by thy hopes of grace, 
What s r must we hail ?’’ 
But the ard look of Donald’s face 
Made his falt'ring words to fail. 
“ It is a knight in some foreign guise, 
His like did I never behold ; 
For the stony look of his beamless 
Made my very life-blood cold. 
I did him greet in fashion meet, 
And bade him your feast partake, 
But the voice that spoke; when he ailence broke, 
Made the earth beneath me quake. 
O such a tone did tongue ne'er own 
That dwelt in mortal head ;— 
It is like a sound from the hollow ground,— 
Like the voice of the coffin’d dead. 
I bade him to your social board ; 
But in he will not hie, 
Until at the gate this castle’s Lord 
Shall entreat him courteously. 
And he stretch’d him the while with a ghastly 
smile 
And sternly bade me say, 
‘Twas no depute’s task your guest to ask 
To the feast of the woody bay.” 
Pale grew the Baron, and faintly said, 
As he heav’d his breath with pain, 
‘* From such a feast as there was spread, 
Do any return again ? 
I bade my guest to a bloody feast, 
Where the death’s wound was his fare, 
And the isle’s bright maid,who my love betray’d, 
. She tore her raven hain’ 





‘The sea-fowl screams, and the: watch-tower 


gleams, 
And the deaf'ning billows roar, 
Where he unblest was put to rest, 
On a wild and distant shore. 
Do the hollow grave and the whelming wave 
Give up their dead again ? 
Doth the surgy waste waft o'er its breast 
The spirits of the slain?” 
But his loosen'd limbs shook fast, and pour’d 
The big from his brow, 
As louder still the third time roar’d 
The thund’ring gate below. 
** O rouse thee, Baron, for manhood’s worth ! 
Let good or ill befall, 
Thou must to the stranger knight go forth, 
And ask him to your hall.” 
‘ Rouse thy bold breast,” said each eager guest 
“Witethestet duiskienee?..c 
Be it fiend or sprite; or murder’d knight, 
In God’s name thou must go. : 
Why should’st thou fear ?. dost thou not wear 
A gift from the t Glendower, 
Sandals blest by a holy priest, 
O’er which nought ill hath power.”’ 
All ghastly pale did the Baron quale, 
As he turn’d him to the door, 
And his sandals blest, by a holy priest, 
Sound feebly on the floor. 
Then back to the hall and his merry mates all, 
He ‘cast his parting eye. 
“€ God send thee amain, safe back again !”’ 
He heav’d a heavy sigh. 
Then listen’d they, on the lengthen’d way, 
To his faint and less’ning tread, 
And, when that was"past, to the wailing blast, 
That wail’d as for the dead. 
But wilder it grew, and stronger it blew, 
And it rose with an elrich sound, 
Till the lofty keep on its rocky steep, 
¥eil hurling to the ground. 
Each fearful eye then glanced on high, 
To the lofty-window'd wall, 
When a trace of the Baron’s face 
’ ‘the casements shone on all. 
But the vision’d glare pass’d thro’ the air, 
And the raging tempest ceast, 
And never more, on sea or shore, 
Was.seen Lord John of the East. 
The sandals, blest by a holy priest, 
Lay unscath’d on the swarded green, 


But never again, on land or main, 


Lerd John of the East..was seen. 





Letters from the Havana, during the 
year 1820 ; containing an Account of 
the present State of the Island of Cuba, 
and Observations on the Slave Trade. 
London, 1821. 12mo. pp. 135. 
This little volume consists of a series of 

Letters, written by a gentleman whose situa- 

tion and talents would ensure considerable 

respect to his statements, were we at li 

- designate him. He a chooses, 

or reasons, to preserve his incognito ; 

aod “cosegh his pris is known to us, we 
must refer his book, without that addition, 
to the standard of its own deserts. The au- 
thor has resided a year in Cuba (an island of 
which more was known during its first cen- 

tury of European settlement chan a 

last) ; and seems to have enjoyed peculi 

opportunities 
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portant branch of his subject—the existin’ 
state of the slave trade. As this matter is 
about to occupy the attention of isan 
and as we cannot discuss it at length; we 
beg to intimate to those who feel interested 
in it, that they will meet with some curious 
facts and authentic data in this unpretending 
publication. . 

In Cuba, we are told, “‘ The stream 
of industry and trade struggles through the 
obstructions of habits and manners with dif- 
feulty, running through an aqueduct bed, 
raised by the enterprizing adventurers of 
Northern Spain or America. It is sufficient 
to the creole caballero that his country is 
rich in the germs of prosperity : it is a topic 
of pride national exaltation that serves 
for the discussion of his heavy hours, and he 
calmly looks down on the enterprising stran- 
ger, who is fostering the bud and will yather 
the fruit, as if he were a labourer in his ser- 
vice. This sluggish indifference is chiefly 
observable in that class amongst whom you 
would least expect it, viz. those whose 
means are slender and need improving. As 
yeu ascend in society, the view is somewhat 

righter. You find men of intelligence and 
education awake to the interests of their 
country, but they sit in their studies with 
their night-caps on. A profusion of aviso’s, 
Paeecime manifiesto’s, and ego fy are 
constantly appearing, upon subjects of pub- 
lic benefit, ath multitudes of spirited sti. 
gations, which these gentlemen write in 
their arm chairs to their neighbours. Now 
and then one rises up to exemplify a pro. 
ject : but the spirit of enterprize is not rea- 
dily excited ; a quiescent gaze is the only 
mark of interest, and the attention is then 
turned to new dissertations on similar 
subjects. 

‘* From what I have said, you may judge 
of the tone of society here amongst the 
whites. With the highest class, who do not 
stand in need of exertion, you inay conceive 
that social ease is entirely attended to; that 
their time is spent in luxurious passiveness ; 
sometimes broken in on by the love of place ; 
sometimes agitated by the vacillations of 
gaming, and sometimes rendered piquant by 
gallanting with literature. Almost eve 
one, indeed, versifies here, and with the ai 
of the gods and goddesses, the roses and 
lilies of Europe, and an assortment of dia- 
monds and gold, odes and sonnets are plen- 
tifally manufactured. Something on this 
subject I may possibly add at another time ; 
suffice it now to say, that ‘the ample page” 
of knowledge ‘having been sadly torn in 

ueezing through the gates of the se 
tion, only a few fragments are to be found 
here. 


“There are many in the island possessed 
of very large and numerous estates, but co- 
lonial income is precarious, and the ex 
of living’ extremely high at the Havens. 
Few, [I believe; notwithstanding the high 
saleable value of their estates, can be 
monied men. Amongst the merchants, | 
fortunes have been realized, principelly by 
the slave trade. But the commercial body, 
oon of primary importance to the island, 


for investigating the most tm-/is only third in ramk. The nobility and 








heads of government departments stand first. 
The employés (of whom I could show you a 
list of rank second. The merchants, 
with bags full of gold ounces, march next, fol- 
lowed by a train of Gaditanian French, Eng- 
lish, Noe Fysang sd and yor yi 
Canary Islanders, Biscayners, 0s, 
talo and Americans, are the 3 in or- 
der; but I must not figure them in proces- 
sion, for they cannot leaye their ground- 
floors and nooks of shops, at the corner of 
the houses, for fear the half naked 
black slave that is piling up their goods 
should run off with them; they wisely re- 
main at home, stretched full length on their 
counters, dozing between customers. 

“There is yet another class of whites 
whom Ihave to mention, the Montero’s or 
country people, holders of e¢stancia’s or 
small 3, @ hardy race, habituated to ex- 
ertions, and whose situation holds out every 
inducement to make them.” 

The author estimates the white popula- 
tion at 250,000; and the coloured, includ- 
ing black and mulatto, bond and free, at 
314,200, of whom 30,512 are free mulattoes, 
28,373 free blacks, 17,803 mulatto, and 
106,521 black slaves. To the latter are to 
be added 25,976 black slaves, imported in 
1817, 17,000 in 1818, and 14,668 in 1819, 
making a total of 181,968 slaves *! 

Of these unfortunate beings, and of the 
status quo of the slave trade, the 2d letter 
treats with great perspicuity and evident can- 
dour. ‘We are sorry that our limits’ hinder 
us from making the subject our own; for 
we would strip off the little affectation 
which rather mars its effect. introduc- 
tory poe will afford our proof. 

: European farmer finds that the hest 
manure is composed of the most offensive 
materials ;—so does the West India planter 
—he spreads his'fields with orphans and cap- 
tives, +" expects to mae Se r ros- 

Tous rtion to the mass of i 

é has hedhed together.” algo 

The principal conditions in the treaties 
between Great Britain and Spain, Portugal 
anid the Netherlands, are minuted : France 
has refused to be bound by treaty ; and 
Ame in the same way, has gone further ; 
for in this very year the necessity of slavery 
in the néw state of the Missouri pa been re- 
cognized by the Union. — 

n Cuba “There are many coloured peo- 
ple whose freedom is the purchase of the 
extra earnings allowed them by law, These 
are the most valuable of their class, and 
commonly Continue in their course of indus- 
try as hawkers of market , and petty 
dealers in » &e, who reside 
in the country differ in little from the Idwer 
order of whites, with whom they maintain a 
pertegs fellowship. Both descriptions are 

uently seen working t 

c, and I regret to say, 


quen ther. is vice and 


tly, pombit 
sai erate love, of dress are the bane of 
 labe a tye Yoo nasi sete to see 
u J th J 
A : stockings, 





e | of a nobl 
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‘old ear-rings and flowers in their woollen 

ead-dress, gallanted by black beaux, with 
white beaver hats, English coats and gold- 
headed canes, all smoking in concert like 
their superiors. These are your washerwo- 
men and cobblers, festivalizing on a ‘ dias 
de dos .cruces,’ or @ church holiday. The 
next day you will have them at your door 
with some article of this finery, which they 
are seeking a sale for, to pay for the day’s 
subsistence |” 

We shall not trouble our readers with the 
topographical divisions of Cuba ; but referring 
to this cheap volume, select half a dozen 
style and contents. 

“The convents are only 12 in number, 
but are not well stocked. e ecclesiastical 
population of the Havana is 417. The whole 
island contains 1034 of this class, male and 
female, so that the church militant here is 
not particularly well officered. The monas- 
tic orders are useful, in some degree, by 
having established schools in their several 
convents for the rudiments of knowledge. 
In the convent of preaching friars (estab 
lished in 1723) there is a kind of university, 
called of St. Jerome, with a long list of 
chancellor, rectors, counsellors, commissa- 
ries, fiscal, treasurer, master of the ceremo- 
nies, and professors of theology, sacred 
canons, civil jurisprudence, medicine, philo- 
sophy, mathematics, and humanity. In Fe- 
bruary last the professor of mathematics no- 
tified by public advertisement that he had 
not been able to proceed in his course be- 
cause no scholar had appeared at the time of 
opening ! Beside this there is a royal 

oundation for 24 scholars called the ‘ royal 
seminary of San Carlos and San Ambrosio.’ 
The economical society of the Havana, at 
the head of which is the intelligent and ami- 
able D. Alewandro Ramirez, superintendente 
general of the island, has exerted itself ar- 
uously in promoting and diffusing know- 
ledge. Schools on the royal British system 
have been ‘opened, and also others for gra- 
tuitous tuition in political economy, painting 
and drawing, and the training of ten deaf and 
dumb pupils. Lectures on anatomy and 
chemistry -have been established likewise, 
and prizes are annually distributed to those 
students who excel. All. this has been ef- 
fected in the last three years, and under the 
direction of the above named gentleman.”* * 
‘Till of late assassinations have been 
frightfully frequent, and the numerous ad- 
vertisements in: the “Diario’s, offering re- 
wards for strayed property, showed the lax- 
ity. of the police the number of robberies. 
On the 18th of June last no less than seven 
people (whites) .were assassinated in the 
streets. A few days before, the mayordomo 
had been murdered in the 

day time while seated in his apartment,, In- 
deed not a day passed without some instance 
of an attempt or commission of’ this most 
dastardly and horrid of crimes.” 

We quote the following, though we dis- 
like the ang after wit which it betrays. 

“The Cubano Cabalero rises early and takes 
a cup of chocolate as soon as risen. He 








‘Sattin shoes, muslin gowns, French shawls, ) 


miscellaneous passages as examples of its’ 


AND 


then lights his cigar and either strolls in his 
patio, or balconies, or mounts his horse. 
At ten o’clock he breakfasts, on fish, meat, 
mee eggs and ham, with wine and coffee. 

ore the company rise from table, a little 
pan with live , is brought for every 
one to light their cigars with. ¢ females, 
except in the-upper ranks, smoke also. I 
can scarcely draw the line precise here, for 





this inclination of the females to turn into 
the neuter gender, ‘seems ve er? 
have seen the wives and daughters of an 


Official Real smoking in the streets! have 
seen the wives and daughters of Abogado’s, 
Physicians, and Alcatde’s smoking, and yet, 
it is certainly true, what the gentlemen tell 
you, that no /ady smokes. ‘This isa knotty 

aradox; but, if IT remember right, the 
clown in: “ The Winter’s Tale” makes some 
observations very illustrative of the point; 
for my part, Jam not clown enough to at- 
tempt it. Smoaking, indeed, is so general 
that the people all look like pictures of 
saints with glorified Aalo’s. It is said the 
age’ Mexicans were conquered so speedily 

y their handful of invaders, from the con- 
sternation excited at the appearance of Cortes’ 
sixteen dragoons, they conceiving the man 
and horse ‘to be one animal. Ifa body of 
Spaniards were now to invade some untobac- 
coed México, the man and his cigar would 
certainly have the same fearful effect. Zhe 
children even smoke! Little creatures of 
five or. six years old strut about with their 
cigars ; and, as parents dress the boys of 
that age in long coats with little canes, they: 
here all the air of manhood, and only want 
whiskers to make them appear as if set up 
to ridicule their fathers.” 

A West Indian play-bill may amuse our 
dramatic friends, and serve to Compare with 
the matchless productions of our London 
royal theatres. 

“‘The company is tolerable, and the 
house convenient, though not large. It is 
only fully lighted on grand nights, which cir- 
cumstance is always atvertised, as is the 
programme of the piece, as—‘ This evening 
will be presented ‘to the illustrious and re- 
spectable people of the Havana, the famous 
and much admired comedy entitled ‘ Ei? 7ri- 
unfo del Ave Maria,’ in which Senor Garcia 
will perform thé part of a Graciozo, who de- 
livers many i agreeable and witty 
geese, as will the Senora Gamborino the 
charaeter of a Gracigsa,; whose, diverting 
observations and start speeches will give 
jgreat delight to the audience. The comedy 
pwill be adorned by Keprontiis dresses and 
scenes, among others the march of the he- 
roic Spanish army to attack the infidels, with 
suitable warlike accompaniments—the S 
ish hero on horseback—the moorish chief- 
tain advancing to challenge the Spaniards, 
when the Spanish conqueror with the assist- 
' oo. Ave, Maria wil cut off f. beng 
oft oor; with many other agreeable 
surprising 3 a pay ce this will be per- 
formed’ the ‘excellent and much admired 
piece called Zhe reestablishment of the 
constitution, written by.an eminent patriot, 
where be seen the ceremony of laying 





the Japida of our most glorious constitution. 
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) adjudged guilty of treason, and executed at the 
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Also will be seen the portraits of those 
Spanish heroes, Quiroga and Riego, and a 

rocession of A/cade’s and other authorities. 
The Theatre will be illuminated with perfect 
brilliancy, $o as to afford this most respecta- 
ble public every satisfaction. 

Among the new institutions are mentioned 
“A professorship of anatomy and of che- 
mistry—A_ school for painting and lecture, 
ship or political ceconomy have also been 
established under the patronage of the go- 
vernment. But time and enlaryed inter- 
course with the ideas of other nations who 
are past infancy, are wanting to form the 
recipiency Of mind that will render these in- 
stitutions thoroughly available. At present 
Ican only say that a medical man gravely 
advises his patients to perspire four shirts, 
orto remain in the bath during three paternos- 
ters and an ave maria: that the priests are as 
fat and thriving as they could have been in 
the 15th century ; that a Jew dare not for 
his life bated in the island; that cockpits 
have been found sufficiently valuable to be- 
come objects of royal monopoly, and that 
above 10,000 packs of cards are annually im- 
ported!” 

Our last extract notices a remarkable po- 
litical fact— 

“ Apropos, of Neapoleonistic schemes ; it 
is not, I believe, génerally known, that after 
the settlement of the French planters in 
Cuba, on their expulsion from Santo Do- 
ningo, a plan was formed by them and 
submitted to the government of France, for 
the cession of that part of the island lying to 
windward of a line to be drawn from Bara- 
coa, (in21° 4’ lat. N. and 76° 10’ long. W.) 
to Trinidad, which is in 21°.48/ 20° fat. N. 
and 80° 0 52” long.W. It is believed that the 
French government took steps to effectuate 
this measure, which were only frustrated by 
the course affairs took in Europe *. 

These, we trust, will serve to show, that 
though small in bulk, the present work is by 
no means deficient in interest and informa- 
fon. 





SOCIETY -.OF FRIENDS. 


In our Number 212, we laid before our 
readers the life of their founder, from Mad. 
Du Thon’s History of the Quakers. The 
work contains a copious and well written dc- 


customs, &c. of the sect, of which we shall 
give an abridgment. 

The Quakers are of opinion, that indepen- 
dently of reason or understanding, God en- 





* Joseph Buonaparte, the intrusive king of 
Spain, (better known to that nation by the title 
of Pepe Batella) sent one Don Manuel 
Aleman y Pena on a secret mission to this island 
in 1809, This individual arrived, from Nor- 
folk, U.S. at the Havana, on the 18th July im; 


fects were examined, and in the false bottom of 
4 trunk, thirty-three letters were, discovered. 
These were signed by Joseph Buonaparte, and 
directed to. the principal here, at Mexi- 
co, Goateriala, Santa Fe, Merida de Yucatan, 
Curi¢cas and Puerto Rico. Don’ Manuel was 


dowed man with a spiritual faculty, a portion 
of the life of his own spirit, and that hus he 
created him ‘after’ his own run, oe This 
spiritual faculty raises man above his animal 
faculties, and enables him to know things 
which, to his reason alone, would be incom- 
prehensible: it inspites him with s iritual 
thoughts, teaches him his duty towards God, 
and, as it were, renders him capable of main- 
taining a divine communion with his Creator. 
This spiritual facalty is not the vital princi- 
ple; for man may exist without it. It is 
thus that the Friends explain that passage of 
scripture, which says that when Adam sinned 
he died; yet he did not lose life, but the 
ea of the spiritual pany & 

e Evangelists and Apostles had, though 
in a limited degree, their share of that di- 
vine spirit which Jesus possessed so com- 
pletely ; they received the light necessary for 
propounding the gospel. It iseasy to recog- 
nise in their language, the divine authority 
that guided them ; “ Jesus being by theright 
hin of God exalted, and having received of 
the Father the promise of the Holy Ghost, 
he hath shed forth this, which ye now see 
and hear.” 

The Friends believe, that it is impossible 
to acquire any spiritual ire ge of God, 
save through the medium of the Holy Ghost, 
or in other words, that it is necessary to 
possess a portion of the spirit, like the holy 
men of scripture, the Evangelists and Apos- 
tles, in order to have atrue religion. In 
support of this opinion, they quote the fol- 
lowing remarkable words of the apostle 
Paul :— 

For what man knoweth the things of a man, 
save the spirit of man which isin him? even 
so the things of God knoweth no man, but the 
spirit of God. 

Now we have received, not the spirit of the 
world, but the spirit which is of God; that 
we might know the things that are freely given 
to us of God. _ 

And the same apostle further says : 

But the natural man receiveth not the things 
of the spirit of God; for they are foolishness 
unto bim; neither can he know them, because 
they are spiritually discerned. 

From these expressions, the Friends con- 
ceive, that the vital faculty is not the same 
as the spiritual power or light; and that 
the Almighty has granted this light to man, 
to guide him in his spiritual interests, in the 
same manner as he has given him reason to 
direct him in his temporal affairs. The 
words addréssed by St. Paul to the Corin- 
thians and to Timothy, seem to confirm the 
Friends in the belief, that man possesses 
two totally distinct wpe ; namely, 
the spirit of man and the robe of God. 
The first, they say, relates exclusively to the 
understanding ; and the latter, both to the 
mind and to the heart. The former may be 
employed at all times and at all moments, if 
the body be in health ; but the latter is not 
at man’s disposal. Man feels the presence 
of this divirie influence, and feels it to be 
distinct from his reason or his other spirit ; 
when if ceases to act, he is fully aware of it, 
but yet his faculties remain unimpaired. 





Havang on the 30th of July. 


e words of the apostle Paul, above al- 





luded to, appear, in the opinion of the 
Friends, to prove that there is a vast differ- 
énce between the two spirits. The spirit of 
man resides within him, and forms a par 
of himself ; but the divine — merely visits 
man, and. then dwells within him as in a 
temple. It may be said, that the spirit of 
man is, in man, the spiritual temple which 
receives the spirit of God. 

Notwithstanding, however, the superiority 
which the Friends assign to the divine spirit, 
they by no means deny the power of human. 
reason, in things that are within its seope. 
They merely deny that it possesses the 
power of spiritual penetration. ‘ 
Oils divine airs is ace niag by the 

uakeérs, not merely as i ivine 
inspiration, i ceadiiee and direct, ‘naided 
by external circumstances ; but also as a 
link between man, material things, and_ the 
events of life, which it renders useful by 
enabling man. to perceive the object of the 
Creator in his works, and by ike. ¢ aside 
the thick veil which conceals spiritual things 
from his knowledge. 

To man thus enlightened, nature presents 
abundance of moral lessons ; from the worm 
to man himself, from the plant to the sun, 
all things proclaim the power and goodness 
of God. When, however, divine inspirations 
are disregarded, there is an end to spiritual 
teaching, the senses alone exercise their fa- 
culties, and nature is inanimate; for no 
spiritual impression ean be received of ma- 
terial things, until they be verified and spi- 
ee 434 the emanations of the divine 
spirit. Pa 
The Friends designate the spirit of God, 
Jirst and infallible. They also draw another 
distinction respecting the nature of that 
spicit they declare it to be the only direot, 
and infallible guide of man in his spiritual 
concerns. Hence it is natural to infer, that 
the Friends consider the scriptures as 3e- 
condary, and they have in reality, mm 
this’conclusion, as a proposition in their The- 
ology admitting, however, that the scriptu- 
ral doctrines are also infallible, but that the 
can only be applied and explained throug 
the spirit of Gol. 

The Friends put no faith in the doctrine 
of election and reprobation; but without 
denying the text from which it is derived, 
they merely alledge that it has been misin- 
terpreted. If God hiad to .all eternity pre- 
destinated certain individuals to. everlasting 
happiness, and others to perpetual misery, 
the mission of Christ to this.world would 
have been useless, and his mediation ineflec- 
tual. They also reject e#ternal baptism 
and communion. By external baptism they 
mean baptism by water. 

The worship of the Friends is wholly di- 
rected by the influence of the spirit. Ac- 
cording to their poenciples, no one can exer- 
cise the duties of priest or minister, unless 
the spirit of has, in a decided way, - 
manifested itself within him, and called or 
chosen him. _ The spirit, they say, can never 
err, and it calls only those who are qualified 
to be ministers. 

On this principle, the Quakers believe . 
that no individual can be qualified for the 








pak 


priesthood by his fellow creatures. - 
tion, or the imposition of hands, ‘is not in 
their opinion a er ye’ Agere to con- 
stitate a preacher of gospel; for no 
human power can communicate spiritual 
gifts to man. Thus, the Friends do not 


consider the acquisition of human knowledge | this 


as essential toa preacher, as they admit no 
school of Theology. They say with St. Paul: 

** Beware lest any one spoil you through 
philosophy and vain deceit, after the tradition 
of men, after the rudiments of the world, 
and not after Christ.” 

** Keep that which is committed to thy 
trust, avoiding profane and vain babblings, 
and o tions of science, falsely so called. 

** Which some professing have erred con- 
cerning the faith. 

, that men who have 


The Friends 
received a call by the spirit of God, are 
better calculated than others to know the 
secret inclinations of the heart, and to fathom 
man. It may with truth be said, that the 
discourses of a Quaker preacher are listened 
to with more attention than those of the 
priests of other sects. The Friends allow 
women to h as well as men. They do 
not limit the operations of the Holy Ghost, 
by acknowledging its influence only on one 
half of the human race. Besides, they say, 
should we refuse to listen to the preachi 
of women, if they feel themselves called by 
the spirit ; or should we reject the word of 
God, because transmitted to us by a woman? 
In the yor oo meetings of the Quakers, 
every individual is permitted to speak, either 
for the purpose of preaching or praying. 
When a member of the society is publicly 
heard for the first time, the Friends judge 
y boy impression which his words produce, 
whether they are inspired by the spirit of 
God, or are merely the result of a transitory 
exaltation. The duty of every member of 
the society, is to encourage the new preach- 
er, if his doctrine appear to proceed from 
spiritual inspiration ; but if, on the contrary, 
nothing seems to indicate a divine mission, 
they must exhort him, and prevail on him 
to cease. If thé*new preaclier persevere, 
and prove by his' conduct and | that 
he is truly animated by the Holy Ghost, 
some of the Friends, after a certain time, 
wention him at one of their monthly Meet- 
ings ; and if the assembly think fit, the 
preacher is recognized, recommended 
to the meeting ofglders and preachers, who 
also form a portion of the monthly meeting. 
This tion is, among the Qua- 
kers, the only formal act requisite to con- 


stitute a preacher or minister. The new | Q 


preacher bears no distinctive mark, he ob- 
tains no authority, or privilege, and ex- 
cept the exercise of his » he is merely 
an member, He receives no emo- 
lument: for among the Friends, money is 
not aecounted a emp nes for evangeli 
Tabours ; they repeat words. of t: 
** freely ye have received, freely give.” 
When the preachers beli 

received the commission, they make 
what are termed in the language of the 
society, family visits. They are not regard- 


aries of God; they use the language of 
peace and juatice ; no human consideration 
Sruth, which they feaccany poopound. They 
truth, whi ess. 

extend their visits ing to the om 
ments by which they are animated ; but for 
is purpose, it is necessary again to consult 
the monthly meeting. 

When the preachers wish to ne ype 
even to proceed to Ireland or Scotland, the 
must consult the quarterly meeting, and 
also the meeting of the ministers and elders. 
Some travel through Europe ;. but the ma- 
jority visit America : they make known their 
intention of travelling to the annual meet- 
ing, or the morning meeting, which repre- 


London every month. 
While the English Friends direct attention 
to the salvation of their American brethren, 
the American Friends cross the ocean, and 
visit their English brethren for the same 
object. Women also participate in these 
evangelical missions, “‘ for there is neither 
male nor female: ye are all one in Christ.” 
The Friends have neither Liturgy, nor 
written prayers ; their discourses are deli- 
vered extempore. They enter the place of 
their religious meetings with decorum and 
meditation ; profound silence _ prevails 


ing | throughout the meeting. They endeavour 


to avoid all distraction, and particularly all 
exaltation. The spiritual faculty then ope- 
rates exclusively ; it animates their language 
and vivifies their thoughts. If a Friend feel 
himself inspired by the spirit of God, he 
rises and speaks. ere ia something sin- 
gular in the mode of prtothing and praying, 
practised .by the Quakers ; even in listening 
to them with the utmost attention, it is im- 
possible to seize all they say ; some words 
always eseape.;. There is, however, nothing 


kind of vague melody. The most incredu- 
lous person, on hearing the prayers of the 
Quakers, if he be not entirely convinced, 
cannot fail to be powerfully moved. When 


sents the annual meeting, and is held in | God 


affected in their mede of delivery ; it is a 
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tinction is observed ; equal before men as 
before God, the Quakers never depart from 
this principle, The men are seated on 


on: side, and the women on the other; but 
the male female preachers ey capa 
The preac are not distinguished by any 


particular aress. 
The Friends also differ from most other 
sects of Christians, in excluding singing or 
psalmody from their religious worship. To 
inspired songs, indeed, they. make no objec- 
tion ; but they conceive that instrumental 
music, which was, introduced into the ser- 
vice of religion at the time of the Jews, 
ought to have ceased at the new dispensa- 
tion ; for pe Pe of the gospel is, that 
be adored “ in spirit and in truth.” 
Is it probable, they ask, that a whole con- 
gregation should be penetrated with the 
saine sentiment, precast at the same mo- 
ment, and should express it in the same 
words? How few can be expected to sing 
with David, ‘‘ As the hart panteth after the 
water-brooks, so panteth my soul after thee, 
O God!” Music is the amusement of mor- 
tal man, and therefore, in the opinion of the 
Quakers, to believe it agreeable to God, is 
to consider him as a corporeal substance 
taking delight in the pleasures of the flesh. 
The Friends assemble publicly for divine 
worship, not only on Sundays, but also on 
apy other day of the week. 
(To be continued) 





MISS BENGER’S LIFE OF ANNE BOLEYN. 
(Concluded from our last.) 

Anne’s beauty, among other adorers, pro- 
cured her the we of Lord Percy, the son of 
the Earl of Northumberland ; but, Henry hav- 
ing ‘‘ marked her for his own,” this eligible 
match was violently broken off, the 
lover obliged to marry Lord Shrewsbury’s 
daughter. Anne herself was withdrawn from 
court by her father, and resentfully retired 
to Hever Castle, his seat in Kent. It is 
supposed, that neither she nor her father 
were aware of the true obstacle to the match. 


believe they have | and 


they preach or pray, the Quakers assume so 
solemn a tone of voice, that they seem to be 
meditating, rather than speaking. In a reli- 
gious meeting of the Friends, it is possible, 
by observing them individually, to guess 
which of them is about to speak ; he who is 
** visited by the spirit of God, experiences, 
as it were, a shock of spiritual electricity, 
which produces a sort of nervous agitation. 
Many of their religious meetings are entirely 
silent; for tos without being visited by 
the spirit, would, in the 
uakers, be to jest with 
not to worship him in spirit and in truth. 
ao eens not believe that men have 
the power of sanctifying any particular 
places, and therefore, they do ae allow the 
spot appropriated to their religious meetings 
to be consecrated by human ceremonies. 
Their chapels are. exceedingly simple ; en- 
wooden 


With respect to the latter, however— 
“* According to tradition, the mist 
vanished from his eyes, when he sud- 
denly saw the King arrive by stealth at 
Hever, on some frivolous pretext, whichill- 
disguised his real errand, that he came but 
to steal a glimpse of the lovely Anne Bo- 
leyn. Alarmed by this delicate attention, 
Sir Thomas is said to have sedulously with- 
drawn his daughter from the King’s view, 
and during his visit, on the plea of indis 
yay of the | tion, to have kept her confined to her chaw- 
e Deity, and| ber. Whatever credit be attached to this 
tale, itis certain that a considerable time 
intervened before Anne resumed her place 
at court; and that, during her absence, her 
father, created Lord Viscount Rochford, 
was advanced to the office of treasurer of the 


household.” 
 ieotabmnsstiacseterel to the eourt and 


tirely devoid of ernament in the interior, | London; and the $ attentions became 
furnished with benches for| marked and notorious. His letters to her 


seats ; one of these benches, elevated higher 


about this time are inserted, and are ex 
than the rest, is set aside for the teacher 


tremely curious : we transcribe one as an ex- 


and elders. It is raised only to enable they ample— 





ed as the envoys of men, but as the mission- 





preachers to be better heard No other dis- 


“ By turning over in my thoughts the con- 
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tents of your last letters, i Aare put hed and 
into a great agony, not wing to 
understand them, Whether to my disadvan- 
, a8 understand some others, or not; 
I you now, with the greatest ear- 
nestness, to let me know your whole inten- 
tion, as to the love between us two. For I 
must of necessity, obtain this answer of you, 
having been above a whole year struck with 
the dart of love, and not yet sure whetlier I 
shall fail, or find a place in your heart and 
affection. This uncertainty has hindered 
me of late from naming you my mistress, 
since you Only love me with an ordinary af- 
fection ; but if you please to do the duty of 
a true and loyal mistress, and to give w 
yyersel body and heart, to me, who will 

, a8 T have been, your most loyal servant, 
(if your rigor does not forbid me), I promise 
you that not only the name shall be given 
you, but also that I will take you for my 
mistress, casting off all others that are in 
competition with you, out of m ae 
and affection, and serving you only. I beg 

ou to give an intire answer to this my rude 
etter, that I may know on what and how far 
I may depend. But, if it does not please 
you to answer me in writing, let me know 
some place where I may have it by word of 
mouth, and I will ge thither with all my 
heart. No more, for fear of tiring you. 
Written by the hand of him, who would 
willingly remain yours,—H. Rex.” 

So obvious had the growing intimacy be- 
come, that (as the author states) — 

“Tt was not long before Catharine per- 
ceived the secret intelligence between her 
husband and her attendant, whom she often 
challenged to play with her at cards, in the 
King’s presence ; willing, as was supposed, 
to give the enamoured Prince an opportunit 


of contemplating the supplemental nail, | i 


which, to her prejudiced eyes, appeared an 
ominous deformity. On one of these oc- 
casions, Catharine, by a sort of caustic plea- 
santry, alluded to their mutual situation. 
In the game at which she was playing with 
Anne Boleyn, it was a rule, in dealing the 
cards, to stop on turning up the king or 
queen : it happened that the maid of honor 
stopt more than once on producing the 
king, which Catharine remarking, exclaim- 
ed, ‘ My pyle you have good luck 
to stop at a king: but you are not like 
others; you will have all or none.’ In 
general the Queen treated her with the 
utmost courtesy and respect ; partly, as she 
afterwards acknowl , because she was 
determined by her forbearing gentleness, to 
deprive Henry of every pretext for com- 
plaint, and partly because she hoped by this 
extreme ee one to retain some little 
hold on his ions. In reality, her mild 
submission appears for a considerable time 
to have disarmed the violence of Henry’s 
por re temper ; and, but for some pe- 
lar circumstances, might, perhaps, have 
obtained the victory, even over a passion 
ardent as that inspired by Anne Boleyn.” 
_ About the period at which we have ar- 
rived, the popular clamour was excited to 
such a degree thatthe despotic Henry found 
ut expedient to have Anne removed from 





court. Vain, proud, and ambitious, as Miss 
Benger represents her, she took this in high 
d n,; and the ionate tone of her 
royal lover’s letters affords an. idea of the ty- 
rant very dissimilar to that which is usually 
entertained of him. We quote one. 

** To Anne Boleyn. ‘The approach of 
the time which I have so long expected re- 
joices meso much, that it seems almost rea- 
dy come. However the intire accomplish- 
ment cannot be till the two persons meet, 
which scant. Fa more desired by me than 
any thing in this world ; for what joy can be 
greater upon earth than to have the com- 
a7 of her who is my dearest friend? 

nowing likewise that she does the same on 
her part, the thinking on which gives great 
pleasure. You may judge what an effect 
the presence of that person must have on 
me, whose absence has made a greater 
wound in my heart than either words or 
writing can express, and which nothing can 
cure but her return. I beg you, dear mis- 
tress, to tell your father from me, that I 
desire him to hasten the appointment by 
two days, that he may be in eourt before the 
old term, or at farthest on the day prefixed, 
for otherwise I shall think he will not do the 
lover’s turn, as he said he would, nor answer 
my expectation. No more at present, for 
want of time, hoping shortly that by word 
of mouth I shall tell you the rest of my suf- 
ferings from your absence.’ 

‘« In another billet he is evidently desirous 
to soothe her impatience ; and in the next 
he mentions the contents of his last having 
transpired, upon which he sapiently observes, 
that lack of discreet handling must be the 
cause thereof.” 

This state of things could not last long ; 
and accordingly we find the object of regal 
impatience recalled in three months ; her 
father, made Earl of Wiltshire and Ormond, 
and Wolsey speedily disgraced. The irri- 
tated state of the king’s mind may be sur- 
mised from his additional edicts to the sta- 
tutes of Eltham, demanding the most blind 
and slavish devotedness. For example: 

“<That officers of the privy chamber 
shall be loving together, keeping secret every 
thing said or done ; leaving hearkning or en- 
quiring where the King is or goes, be it early 
or late ; without grudging, mumbling, or 
talking of the King’s pastime, late or early 
going to bed, or any other matter. 

“*That the six gentlemen of the privy 
chamber shall have a vigilant and reverend 
eye and respect to his Grace ; so that, by 
his look or countenance, they may know 
what he lacketh, or what is his pleasure to 
be had or’done.’ 

** I¢ was also enacted, ‘ that all such nobles 
as repaired to the parliament, were imme- 
diately to depart into their several counties, 
on pain of his high displeasure, and to be 
further punished as to him or his Highness’s 
council shall be thought convenient.’” 

It is not necessary to trace the proceed- 
ings of Cardinal Campejo, and the two 
years’ | and religious farce which pre- 
ceded the divoree of Catherine, and led-to 
the downfall of the Papal authority in Eng- 
land. During all this peried, Anne Bullen 
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was the cherished companion of Henry, 
within the limits of propriety ; and Durham 
House, the residence of her family, and He- 
ver, were the scenes of their social enjoy- 
ments, enlivened by frequent excursions 
in the neighbourhood of London. 

‘‘ In these progresses, Anne was attended 
by several young ladies of quality, one of 
whom afterwards became Lady Berkeley ; 
and she was every where treated with the 
respect due toafuture Queen. As Heury’s 
cares and perplexities increased, he acquired 
a taste for domestic privacy. When he 
chose to withdraw from the world, a house 
was usually provided fur Anne Boleyn in 
the vicinity of his favourite residence. Every 
day they met at some chosen spot, and 
spent many hours in riding or walking. to- 
gether.* Cardinal du Bellai, who spent the 
summer of 1532 in England, mentions se- 
veral little circumstances of Henry’s habits 
and manners, in a letter addressed to the 
Grand, Master, M. Montmorenci, which 
serve to illustrate, that monarch’s domestic 
character. 

“**T should be unjust not to acknowledge 
the handsome and very friendly attentions 
Ihave received from the King (and his Court) 
and in particular the familiar intimacy to 
which he has admitted me. I am every day 
alone with him hunting ; he chats familiarl 
of his private affairs, and takes as muc 
trouble to make me a porabee of his sports 
and his pleasures as if I were the first per- 
sonage. Sometimes Madame Anne joins 
our party ; each equipt with the bow and 
arrows, as is, you know, their manuer in 
hunting. Sometimes he places us both in 
aspot where we shall be sure to see him 
shoot the deer as they pass : and whenever 
he reaches any house belonging to his ser- 
vants, he alights to tell of all the feats that 
he has performed, and all that he is about to 
do. The Lady Anne has presented me with 
a complete hunting-suit, including a hat, a 
bow and arrow, and a greyhound.’ ” 

Anne was created Marchioness of Pem- 
broke, and went in the style of a Princess to 
Calais with Henry, when he met Francis the 
First there, in 1532., Here, or immediate- 
ly on relanding at Dover, .she was privately 
married to the king ;,the precise date is un- 
certain, though the event certainly took 
lace before the queen’s divorce. On the 

"hitsunday following, her coronation was 

rformed with the utmost pomp. Feast- 
ing and revels succeeded, + and for a long 

* Some of these scenes are still preserved in 
traditional remembrance. In the neighbourhood 
of Staines was a nunnery, which is said to have 
sometimes afforded Anne Boleyn a temporary 
retreat; and about a mile distant stood a yew- 
tree, which was believed to have been the spot 
where Henry, at a certain hour, was accus- 
tomed to meet Anne Boleyn. 

+ At one of those civic feasts to which Henry 
condescended to aceompany his bride, was in- 
troduced the elegant novelty of a lemon, a lux- 
ury hitherto unknown to an ish table. To 
an epicure, such as Henry, ps the acquisi- 
tion of a castle in France would have. been less 
acceptable ; and such was the importance at- 
» that, in a bill belonging 
to the Leathersellers’ Company, it was recarded 
that this reyal lemon cost six silver penties, 
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identified with the protestant party, as their 
head in this country. But alas! her happi- 
ness and greatness were of short duration. 
In the third. year of her union, her attrac- 
tions ceased to hold the fickle heart of the 
— rendered monstrous by indulgence ; 
and the cruel machinations of her uncle 
Norfolk, and her brother’s envious wife, pre- 
cipitated her calamity. Unfortunately too, 
Jane Seymour appeared at court, and caught 
the fancy of the monarch. Catherine died, 
aud the short-sighted Anne exclaimed, ‘Now 
Iam indeed a Queen!” Within a few days 
she surprised her husband caressing her 
rival; the shock caused her to be prema- 
turely delivered of a dead prince; she un- 
guardedly reproached Henry as the cause, 
and he but too fatally fulfilled the threat 
which in revenge he uttered, “I will 
have no more boise by you.” For three 
months her very dreams were. haunted by 
forebodings of misfortune and death ; and on 
may-day the tragedy, not dreaded without 
cause, begin. A tournament was given at 
Greenwich, which the king left in an abrupt 
way. Next morning Norris and Weston, 
two gentlemen of the royal establishment, 
were arrested and committed to the Tower. 
Anne’s brother shared the same fate ; and 
after dinner on the same day she was com- 
mitted a closé prisoner. The story of her 
murder is well told; but all the facts are so 
well known that it would be idle repetition 
to abridge them. On the 15th of May her 
mock trial took place, and she was con- 
demned to be burnt or beheaded,as it should 
please her barbarous lord. Her marri 
was annulled ; and her brotherand the other 
unhappy individuals implicated, were put to 
death on the 17th. Her own execution— 

“ After her condemnation no dejection 
was yisible in Anne’s deportment ; even in 
hearing of her brother’s death she betrayed 
no violent emotions. When her days were 
numbered, she seemed to have lest sight of 
care and sorrow; much of her time was 
spent in devotion ; at intervals she conversed 
with her wonted grace and animation, occa- 
sionally quoting her favorite passages of 
poetry. the evening previous to her 
execution she prostrated herself before Lad 
Kingston, deploring the rigor with whic 
she had sometimes treated the Princess Ma- 
ry, and conjuring that lady, in her name, to 
supplicate forgiveness of the step-daughter 
whom she had offended. In making this so- 
licitation, her mind was probably impressed 
with apprehensions for Elizabeth, over whom 
Jane Seymour was so soon to assume ma- 
ternal authority. Till midnight she com- 
muned with her almoner. At an early hour 
she arose with a serene aspect, conversi 
= as — ease as if she had been indif. 

rent to the approaching event. Kingston 
himself was odtned t her Maven. sary 
declaring, that he had seen many die, but 
never before saw any who rejoiced in death. 
In the course of the morning, she even ral- 
bed on her approaching execution ; but this 
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year, at the end of-which the Princess Eli- 
zabeth was born, the new Queen experienced 
no diminution of her felicity. On the con- 
trary she became more exalted from being 


occasional pleasantry did not suspend her 
serious reflections ; and she requested King- 
ston to be presen, when she received the 
sacrament, that he might attest protestations 
ofinnocence. She afterwards expressed her 
regret that she had yet some hours to live, 
declaring, that ‘she longed for the happy mo- 
ment of emancipation and triumph.’ Nor 
did her resolution falter as that time ap- 
proached ; when, by a prudent precaution 
of Kingston, strangers were dismissed from 
the Tower, and not more than thirty persons 
admitted to witness the catastrophe. By 
one of those few spectators, Anne Boleyn 
is stated to have approached the fatal spot 
with perfect composure ; that her counte- 
nance was cheerful, and retained all its wont- 
ed preeminence of beauty. At this moment, 
superior to selfish fears, or unavailing re- 
grets, she advanced, surrounded by weeping 
attendants, whom she vainly attempted to 
reconcile to her destiny. Among these, the 
mort cherished was Wiatt’s sister, with 
whom Anne continued in earnest conversa- 
tion, and, at parting, presented to her, with 
a benignant smile, a small manuscript pray- 
er-book, which the afflicted friend was ever 
after accustomed to wear in her bosom as a 
sacred relic of imperishable attachment. 
To her other companions she made the same 
bequest, beseeching them not to grieve, 
because she was thus doomed to die, but to 
pardon her for not having always addressed 
them with becoming wildness: then as- 
cending the scaffold, she addressed the wit- 
nesses of her death, with a calm, and even 
smiling countenance: then uncovering her 
neck, she knelt down, and fervently eja- 
culated: ‘To Jesus Christ I commend my 
soul?’ But though her head was meckl 


age | submitted to the axe, the intrepidity wit 


which she refused the bandage for some 
time delayed the accomplishment of her sen- 
tence; the touching expression of her eyes 
disarmed even her executioner, and it was 
at length by stratagem that he seized the 
moment for giving the stroke of death. An 
exclamation of anguish burst from the 
spectators, which was quickly overpowered 
by the discharge of artillery announcing the 
event, the last royal honour offered to the 
memory of Anne Boleyn.” 

In conclusion, we have but to repeat our 
hearty commendations of this interesting 
biography. 
rere nee nr ne 


GHine and WHatnuts, 
OR AFTER DINNER CHIT-CHAT. 
By a Cockney Grey Beard.* 
Old Doyley’s Steps. 
(Continued from No. 213:) 


“Do you know what became of him? 
(said the doctor, alluding to Thoinson the 





[We are not prone to notice compliments 
paid to ourselves, but we cannot resist them 
when so elegantly paid to our friends as the 
following which we have received anonymously. 
* To the author of ‘‘ Wine and Walnuts," who 


3 styles himself Grey Beard. . 
Nay, talk not of Teniers, Jan Stein, Gerrard 
Douw ; ° 





music-seller, at a notice of whom our last pam 
per was broken off,) I remember him well; he 
was deputy organist of St. Michael’s Corn- 
hill—an excellent musician, the pupil of 
Old Boyce—Aye sir, 1 found him out, 
through accident as I stood on Doyley’s 
steps. You remember Doyley’s steps,” 
“ Yea,” said I, “‘ and Phave a alba oF his 
house, in the general view of the Old Strand, 
taken fifty years ago, by Marlowe, from be- 
fore the shop of Billy Thomson, looking out 
of the east gate of Exeter Change; nearly the 
same scene that was used so many years 
since, as the frontispiece to the Miniature 
Almanack, the usual new year’s gift of good 
mothers to their dutiful daughters. Old 
Somerset House was the main feature of the 
scene. Yes, I well remember the balcony, 
and the splendid awning which covered Doy- 
ley’s steps, when such a group. of worthies 
as we shall not see again, were invited by 
Old Doyley to view the cavalcade that at- 
tended their majesties to the feast in the 
city, on the Lord Mayor’s 7! after the 
coronation. Surely Doctor (said I), you can- 
not have forgotten that interesting maid, 
Edge Pine’s daughter, and the distressing 
scene that occurred.” 

“« Never, never!” said he, ‘“‘poor dear! 
You allude to that unfeeling miscreant, 
the handsome cornet, that rode in the 
old regiment of Household Guards. He 
took off his fine gold-laced hat, and made 
her a tender salute, as she exhibited her 
sweet facein front. Poor dear! I remember 
her, and moreover the pointed notice the 
king and queen took. of her elegant person, 
when the state carriage could not proceed 
for the multitude. Garrick, Sterne, and all 
of us, thought her‘ anxiety to retire arose 
from maiden modesty, at this royal notice; 
but she caught a glance of the young officer. 

*‘How just was poor Davy’s remark ! Ihave 
seen Pritchard look distressful enough, as I 
thought (said he), but the best of us must go 
tonature again. Heavens! that young la- 
dy’s agonizing look, without the bombastic 
mouthing of the ‘stage, would turn the male 
audience into stone, and dissolve the female 
part intotears. Did you hear her suppres- 
sed shriek, when the villain darted his fasci- 
nating eyes towards her?” said Garrick ; 
How too. much like nature to be borne! It 
would have killed Hannah outright, had she 
been present.” 

“T never until then thought Davy had 
such feeling,” said the Doctor ; ‘‘ doubtless 
I had a prejudice against, stage-players—But 
he was not acting, Sir; I saw. ‘the man turn 
deathly-pale, and the tear started in his eye, 
when the distressed father, too. keenly con- 
Tho’ famous are they—yet exceeding art thou. 
Their pencils depicted with exquisite art— 

But thy pen! it tonches.the head and the Acart. 
And while it thus traces the many years past, 

Gives a proof that thy name for ever should last. 
Yes! *¢ Grey Beard,’ & term little honour'd, shall 


Respected, admired, since adopted by thee— 

Henceforth, to describe painter, poet and wit, 

And the warm-hearted sege, no name is $0 fit, 

All these'to express—(and by all these endear’d) 

As a agreeable, charming ‘* Grey 
ard,” ; 
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scious of his daughter’s suffering, begged re 
the ladies not to question her, but allow € 
to retire.” 

Garrick knew something of this domestic 
trouble from Sir Joshua, as the father had 
consulted him about a prosecution, which 
Reynolds dissuaded him from, observing, 
ladies gerierally suffer in public opinion by 
such exposures, anid too often lose the sym- 

athy of their friends ; besides, a man capa- 
Bie of such perfidy would be callous to con- 
sequences. 

The doctor rélated the story as he had it 
from Garrick. The officer had long paid 
his court to the young maiden ; the nuptial 
day was named ; but meeting a rich lady in 
the interim at Bath, where the father occasi- 
onally followed his profession, the spark de- 
serted his amiable daughter, and privately 
married the heiress. 

“ Retribution,”’ said the Doctor, ‘“ is 
rarely known to visit a confederacy of the 
wicked so completely as in the fate that befel 
the parties in this domestic tragedy. Be it 
known, the rich rival was not ignorant of his 
professions to the young lady. She, and her 
unprincipled husband, lived in mutual ha- 
tred for three years ; he spent her fortune at 
the gaming table, sent her to the grave, 
and died himself a few months after, rav- 
ing about the innocent angel he, had for- 
saken, repeating her name gradually from a 
slow solemn tone, to the rapid measure 
of hot-brained distraction; and, shocking 
to tell, in the presence of a fond, weak, 
swooning mother, and an ambitious father, 
alike abettors of their son’s perfidy.” 

** But this is a sorrowful story,” said 
the doctor, “and we might have chosen 
enough of a livelier cast, witnessed from this 
our favourite spot. . Verily, I think thee and 
I together, Hardcastle, could furnish one of 

our book makers with material for a vo- 

ume, upon old Doyley’s steps. I would ven- 

ture to wager my best gown and trencher, 
(the doctor’s usual bet,) that there was 
hardly a than of wit or genius in town that 
had not thrust his head through one of the 
apertures of that Palladian entrance, inclusiye, 
from the time ot Inigo Jones to the date of its 
demolition. Poor Frank Hayman used to 
say, with his accustomed quaintness, when any 
one suddenly addressed him with the usual 
riddle, ‘ who d’ye think I met?’ ‘ Why I 
can’t pretend to say who, but, I will guess 
where,—on Doyley’s steps.” 

My old friend certainly was always a great 
observer of men and manners ; and his ac- 
count of this part of the old town is scarcely 
over drawn ; for Thomson, the music seller, 
of Exeter Change, told Michael Arne, that 
he got more chance custom on showery days 
through Doyley’s shelter, than from every 
other source. ‘The steps formed a rare spot 
for viewing raree shows, and a capital gos- 
siping place in a shower. Thomson was 
known to most of the wits, and particularly 
to the players, some one of whom was 
quently found there weather-bound ; and as 
octing " paturally turned yan to 

e east, Exeter Change staring the waiting 
groups in the face, that curious bazaar be- 
came the subject of enquiry. When the 





integrity of old Clarke, and the good bu- 
|} mour and quaintness of Thomson, were fre- 


quently the subject of discourse. ‘<I will 
go there,” said muny a courteous stranger, 
“and buy my daughter a song.” ‘“‘ The cold 
east wind, atid a sleet,” said Thomson, help- 
ed to keep me warm in winter.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 
Old Exeter Change. 

Dr. Hoadley *, I mean-the Chancellor of 
Winchester, for both brothers were of the 
old coterie, used to say, that he knew of no 
delight equal to that of sitting with an inge- 
nious man of letters, who was no grudger 
of time, in the midst of literary litter. I 
have derived greater improvement, and heard 
more enlightened conversation, when gos- 
sipping with some of our favourite writers 
for the press, when I have found them 
in their night-caps and morning-gowns, 
unshaven at_noon, than J ever experienced 
at the first tables, in Groavenor or St. James’s 
Square. Sterne was always in season, and I 
rarely made a morning call in Old Bond 
Street, but I there met a knot of wits : I 
believe he was never denied. Many an hour 
have I and Monsey sat with Fielding in en- 
viable chat, said the Chancellor, when he 
was confined to his chamber with the gout, 
exerting his brain, and labouring with his 
pen, his poor hand wrapped in flannel, in- 
venting new entertainment for the rich and the 
idle, to create supplies to meet the pressitg 
necessities of his family. ‘‘ Aye, sir, (said 
the feeling charchman) how many, such 
have I known, ‘philosophers in the truest 
sense of the word—Christians, sir—men of 
superior mould, whose genius enlightened 
the world of meaner souls, like a lofty Pha- 
ros that directed the inexperienced and the 
froward to the haven of safety——who bene- 
fiting by the light—yet cheered it not.” 
” Alas ! (said the doctor) that men so rare, 
should remain unsought, unheeded by the 
affluent, and left not unfrequeutly without 
the certain means of a scanty dinner and a 
glass of that wine, so profusely wasted upon 
rich, thoughtless, profligate, and pampered 
fools. Yet men, bral their privations, of 
proud virtue, who could not privately stoop 
to flatter, nor publicly complain: no, nor 
be tempted to commit an unworthy act to 
push their fortunes! Yet, sir, in these their 
unpropitious hours, have. I witnessed rays 
of genius, like the light of heaven, bursting 
through an interposing cloud. Yes, I have 
heard wisdom and wit, at such seasons, be- 
yond the sober record of the pen: sentiments 
that made me feel sick at heart with an, un- 
grateful world—a world that could fail to 
cherish such beings—so few of such, too, to 
provide for atany one period!” And then 
the doctor indignantly added, “‘ Let Princes 


,* Dr. Hoadley the physician, and his brother 
the Chancellor, were friends and patrons of 
Hogarth. ‘The latter was well known for bis 
penchant for private theatricals. . Hogarth 
once played the part of the ghost, in Julius Cz. 
sar,at the country seat of the Chancellor. But 
so frail was the memory of this t painter, 
that his part, though but of a few lines, was 
printed in transparent letters upon a lantern. 








and great rulers blush, when reading the li. 
mited catalogue of worthies like these, 
proudly pe ed by the historian, at the 
closing of the annals of each reign,and bethink 
themselves whether the wise among future 
generations shall have cause to exeecrate 
their memories for the sane watt of con- 
sideration for those, who did like houior to 
their own age! _ Martin Folkes+t, I have 
heard my great uncle say, had much of the 
same feeling, and. used to speak with plea- 
sure of dhe kours he had passed in the com- 
fortable little parlour behind. the old fashion- 
ed book shops, or in the shops themselves. 
‘ For there, (said he) did men of eongenial 
pursuits delight to con te, up to their 
elbows in .black-lettered Jore, your folios 
with tarnished clasps, smelling musty with 
antiquity, which some how wrought upon 
the mind, and fitted it for that converse 
which savoured not of the common world.’ ” 
(To be Continued.) 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


LORD BYRON’S PLAGIARISMS ! 

[There has been much dispute in, the literary 
world, on the subject of plagiarism, Complimen- 
tary writers have said that a poet “‘ plundered like 
a conqueror ;” while others, maintained that this 
was only a more violent extension of thievery : 
and thus whatone party praised, the other held to 
be an aggravation of the crime. Whether the 
following exposition may exhibit Lord Byron 
as an authorized spoliator of other men’s goods, 
or as a culpable pilferer; whether a’‘ ro 
fowl,’ or the ‘ daw in borrowed plumes ;’. whe- 
ther the, fair artist, or he who steals'the whole 
dog—it is.not our province to determine... We 
candidly profess our opinion to be, that his Lord- 
ship has appropriated, to himself the, language 
and ideas of others beyond on peeperent and 
the detector of these piracies, Mr. A, A. Watts, 
havirig allowed us to copy from a MS, work of 
his upon the subject, such parts as may suitably 
find a place in our columns,we consider it an act 
of strict literary justice to éxtract a few of the 
leading points, though we have not room either 
for the reasoning which supports the charges,or 
for the detailed temarkswhich are adduced in 
proof of the coincidences being any thing but ac- 
cidental. As we shall pursue this.inquiry, through 
several Numbers, we shall only say in, this place 
that we do not think there is one assertion made, 
which Mr. W. has not ample evidence to, sub- 
stantiate ; nor one imputation which he has not 
strong ground to mainfain, if impugned. ] 





LORD BYRON’S CHARACTERS. 


A great deal has been said at various times, 
about the originality of Lord Byron’s concep- 
tions,as it respects the characters of the heroes 
and heroines of his poetry. We are, however, 
disposed to believe, that his dramatis per- 
sone, (and-especially such a6 appear in pro- 
minent parts) are mostly the property of 


other exhibitors, although hé may sometunes 


+ Martin Folkes was a@ great friend to iti@i- 

t merit. He was frequenter of the cémeé- 

oo anid known to all the wits of bis tinve: 

There: was..a noted old book shop on London 

Bridge, whieh was much to; by. the yir-: 

tuosi, and bibliomanists of the times of George 
I, and II. 
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furnish them with new dresses and decora- 
tions ; with ‘ sable hair,’ ‘unearthly scowls,’ 
*a vital scorn’ of all beside themselves, 
and such additional improvements as he may 
consider , in order to enable them 
to make their appearance with satisfaction 
to himself, and t, or at least amuse- 
ment, to the public. “In the monodrame of 
Childe Harold, the noble Lord performs in 
oropria persona; i seems 80 con- 
fident of the approbation of his audience, 
that he comes upon the stage in every act 
and inevery scene of the piece. This would 
not be endurable with any one but a favo- 
rite of the first class, as several of his con- 
temporaries have found out ; who, desirous 
of emulating him, have whined all their 
hearers to death, and been compelled to shut 
up their establishments for a season or two, 
at least. 

As for the Fag who plays the Gi- 
eour in Lord Byron’s Turkish Tale, he had 
received the merited applause of a host of 
romantic fair ones, and dealers in fiction (a 
large proportion of the public) long before 
he made his debut in this new c ter. 
His name is Schedoni,* alias Count Marinel- 
li, alias Count di Bruno; and he belongs to 
the /talian Opera of Mrs.Anne Radcliffe : for 
his presence upon this occasion we are ata 
loss to account ; we have not enquired into 
the particulars of his ent, but 
shrewdly suspect that he has 
into the service of the noble manager, with 
all that pleasant unceremoniousness so pecu- 
liar to illustrious poet, when he wishes 
to get up & new piece. 

ith respect to the drama of Manfred, 
it is a curious fact, that three persons assist 
in the A ne ape et of the principal charac- 
ter. This is something better than where 
(to the great scandal of the histrionic art) 
one actor is compelled to undertake the 
duties of three or four ; and if the perform- 
ance be Hamlet, to play the cock and the 
ghost to boot; which sometimes happens, 
as our readers must be aware, at country 
theatres. But to proceed: by far the most 
arduous portion of the character of Man- 
fred is undertaken by one Dr. Faustus, + a 
son and heir of honest Master Marlowe, 
who, not content with his former expedition 
to the devil, (we wonder who the devil 
brought him back again) suffers death in 
Act ITT, scene the last, of Manfred, and 
(still for the edification of ‘ scholars’) goes 
to hell (without the intervention of any 


* The character of the Giaonr, the descrip- 
tion of his person, and often the very senti- 
ments he expresses, are derived immediately 
from Mrs. Radcliffe’s fine romance, The Italian. 
Her hero Father Schedoni (at one time Count 
Marinelli and at another Count di Bruno), is an 
elder Gisour. We shall explain the points of 
resemblance hereafter. 


+ Much of the incident in Manfred, and a 
ports of a pclae Cease, are borrowed 
Marlowe’ Dr. F 








‘damned friends’ or * Mephostophilis’ in 
&@ much more quiet and reapectable man- 
ner than he was wont pe peda The next 
important personage in the modern tragedy 
is Moor, the captain of Schiller’s band— 
not of players—but of thieves. He comes on 
once or twice, and —— at sunset, when 
he takes leave of God of day, in his 
usual way, with tolerably good effect. In 
several of the scenes Lord en ieee 
himself, and sometimes makes 

long speeches, which, considering the - 
ness of the atmosphere in which he is sup- 

osed to deliver them, is truly surprising. 

e or two of the soliloquies are old ac- 
quaintances.|| We see nothing of Aséarte ; 
but we cannot even witness the entrance of 
her ghost without thinking of ‘’Tis a pity 
she’s a whore.’ J] 

In the melodrame of the Bride of Abydos, 
the part of Selim is filled by a younger bro- 
ther of the Corsair (we forget his name) : he 
is but green in his part as yet.— 

The immortal rose, 
That looks as planted by Despair— 
which is introduced in the last act, and is 
really the most interesting of all the dramatis 
persone of the piece, seems to be a seedli 
of the plant mentioned in the romance o 

Sir Tristram, which was cut down every 
night and always sprang up again in the 
morning.* 

Of the Prisoner of Chillon we need say 
nothing: since all the business of this masque 
takes place, not under ground, but 
water +, there can ne no audience excepti 

* The fish that swim by the castle , 

The sentimental comedy of Don Juan is 
scouted from the stage for its indecency. 
The performer who undertook the chief 

t Lord Byron is under many obligations to 
Schiller’s Robbers, in the poem of Manfred: there 
are several traits of character in unison between 
Moor and his lordship’s hero. The scene where- 
in Manfred addresses the sun, is obviously bor- 
rowed from Act II, scene II, of Schiller’s tra- 
gedy. There are numerous resemblances, to be 
discussed at a future opportunity. 

{| There are very many imitations of various 
passages, in other authors, in the dialogue ; and 
the curse is entirely derived from a singular pro- 
duction, of which we purpose giving an account 
at some length, Such of Manfred’s con- 
duct as are produced from the effects of the 
curse, are also borrowed, as we shall show 
from a very curious production. There is a per- 

in Faustus corresponding with the Abbot 
in Manfred, who seeks to induce repentance in 
ss the same rye ’ . 

q ’s tragedy of ‘’Tis a pity she’s a whore’ 
is founded upon "the crime of cest. In this 
respect the story resembles Manfred, and Meli- 
da, Astarte. 

* The beautiful allegory at the end of the 
Bride_of A had perhaps its origin in the 
Romance of Sir Tristram. But such plants have 
often been mentioned in the old ballads; see 
the Scotch Ballad of Lord Thomas and fair 





Annette ; also the Tragedy. 
+ The the Castle of Chillon are 
many feet under the waters of the Lake of Ge- 


neva. ‘he account of the death of the younger 
brother is beautiful and new ; there are fewer 
signs of imitation in this poem, than in any 
thing Lord Byron has written. 


Neupdiervery cleguac Ragin, tox Boctone 
spoke e t ; but uan 
is cutalaly, aotwiths his own affida- 


vit to the contrary, of Italian extraction.} 
Mazeppa, which (with Timour the 
Tartat). must certainly rank as a Horse 
piece, has little to recommend it beyond the 
exploits of the high mettled racer, introdu- 
in the performance. For Mazeppa, 
he is but a dull heavy lump of flesh, and it 
isa matter of astonishment to us how his 
horse can vee 5 him so far without tiring. 
Our Ray iend John Cipla, (ooys a trust- 
worthy critic) appears as. Mazeppa, and 
draws plent of laughter at least, hem, 
which is a clever animal (the same that car- 
ried Laon and Cythna in Mr. Shelley’s Re- 
volt of Islam) |j played to perfection. 

In the Corsair, notwithstanding the differ- 
ence of his costume, and the many additional 
embellishments which his person has under- 

one, we recognize the Corsair who took so 

lecided a inthe Unnatural Combat, a 
tragedy of Massinger’s ; {| his name is Male- 
fort Junior. Having had numerous oppor- 
tunities of gaining experience in his profes- 
sion, it is not remarkable that he should 
make so good a pirate. 

With the lady who figures as the Harem, 
Queen of Seyd * the public are already ac- 
quainted, she belongs to a very pleasant com- 
pany, of which Messrs Sotheby and /ieland 
arethe proprietors. She calls herself 4man- 
da, and is rather celebrated for her per- 
formance in a ballet entitled Oberon. In 
the prison scene with the Corsair, she mere- 
ly repeats what phe does and says as the 

t This poem, perhaps the most extraordinary 
of all Lord Byron’s productions, may be criti- 
cised in a very few words. It would seem to 
be the quintessenee of every thing that is glo- 
rious. and sublime, vicious and depraved, 
filtered through the drip-stone of sentimentality. 
It is full of imitations of Italian poetry, and par- 
ticularly thatof more recent date. It also con- 
tains much that has been derived from English 
writers. The shipwreck scene is merely a ver- 
sification (though a very fine one) of the account 
of the sufferings of the Medusa Frigate. 

|| In this poem, beside many matters of less 
importance derived from various sources, the 
transit of the wild horse is imitated from four 
fine stanzas, in Mr. Shelley’s Revolt of Islam. 

q This plagiarism will be pointed out at 
length, in next number of the Literary Ga- 
zette 


* For the prototype of Gulnare, see Sotheby's 
translation of Oberon, and more particularly 
Canto XI, where Amanda visits Huon in his 
dungeon, and proffers him love and liberty. As 
in the case of Gulnare, she endeavours to incite 
him to murder her tyrant Almanazor ; but this 
he rejects, and replies to her almost in the same 
words as Byron puts into the mouth of Conrad 
upon a similar occasion. The whole of the ma- 
chinery of this part of the Corgnir, is a gross 
and open plagiarism from Mr. Sotheby, whom 
Lord Byron has plundered most unmercifully. [n 
noticing his imitations of Sotheby (which would 
of themselves oh eve or four paso of paper) 
we shall com e passages at . Many 
of his lordship’s fine epithets and ardentia verba, 
may be referred to the pages of this poet. 
The character of the is also decidedly 
borrowed from that of 4manda. Mr. Sotheby's 








poetry deserves to be better known. 
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Harem Queen of Almanazor, when she vi- 
sits the dungeon of Huon. Indeed she is 
sometimes so indolent as to make the same 
words-answer for both characters ; for this 
she deserves to be reprobated, and not 
(amanda) to be loved. 

By the way, we had almost forgotten to 
mention that Lord Byron here, as in most 
of his pieces, sometimes masquerades him- 








self, ¢ as the hero of the action; and, sooth 
to say, there are few people better adapted 
- ay oe but ofa a on te lord- 
ship ; for he is positively unequ: an 
sodhiiadie' we eee at oth os eek of, 
in the extent and variety of his (literary) 
piracies, and unacknowledged obligations to 
various great men (aye, and women too) 
living and deceased, specimens of which may 
be seen in the annexed papers. 


Lorp Byron’s PLAGIARISMS FROM VARIOUS AU- 
' ‘THORS. 


Byron. 
Man’s love is of man’s life a thing apart— 
*Tis woman’s whole existence; man may 


range 
The court, camp, church, the vessel, and the 
mart; 
Sword, gown, gain, glory, offer in exchange, 
Pride, fame, ambition, to fill up his heart, 
And few there are whom these cannot estrange. 
Men have all these resources, we but one— 
To love again, and be again undone! 
Don Juan, c.1, 8. 194. 
Madame de Stael.—— Que les hommes sont 
heureux d’ aller & la guerre, d’ leur vie, 
de se livrer a l’enthousiasme de l’honneur et du 
vr! Mais il n’y a rien au dehors qui sou- 
lage les femmes.— Corinne, vol. iii, p. 264. 


B 
It was the night, and sont stream, 
The stars were studding each with imaged beam ; 
So calm the waters scarcely seem to stray, 
And yet they glide like happiness away. 
Lara, c. 1,1. 158. 
Dyer.— Sweetly shining on the tye, 
A rivulet gliding smoothly by, 
Which shews with what an easy tide, 
The moments of the happy glide. 
The Country Walk. 


Byron. 
With eye, though calm, determined not to spare, 
Did Lara too his willing weapon bare. 
In vain the circling chieftains round them closed, 
For Otho’s frenzy would not be opposed. 
Short was the conflict, furious, blindly rash, 
Vain Otho gave his bosom to the gash, 
He bled and fell, but not with deadly wound, 
Stretched by a dextrous sleight along the ground. 
‘* Demand thy life ;’’ he answered not, and then 
From that red floor he ne’er had risen again, 
For Lara’s brow upon the moment grew 
Almost to blackness in its demon hue; 


And fiercer shook his falchion now 
Than when his foe’s was levelled at his brow. 
Lara, ¢. 2,1, 721. 


Mrs, Radcliffe.—The fight commenced so des- 
perately that none of the spectators dared ap- 
proach them, lent all its fury to Mo- 
vano, while the skill and the temperance 
of Montoni, enabled him to wound his adversary. 
Morano seemed alive only to the energy 
of his passions ; Montoni, on the contrary, perse- 


+ The occasional identification of his own 
character with that of his hero, has often been 
remarked of Lord Byron. It is obvious in al- 
most all his poeme. 








veredin thecombat with a fierce, yet wary valour ; 
he receiyed the point of Morano’s sword on his 
arm, but almost in the same instant he dis- 
armed him, The Count then fell back into the 
arms of his servant, while Montoni held his sword 
over him, and bade him ask his life. Morano, 
sinking under the of his wound, had 
scarcely replied by a gesture, when he fainted, 
and Montoni was then going to have plunged the 
sword into his breast as. he lay senseless, but 
his arm was arrested y Cavigni.. ‘To the inter- 


ruption he yielded with much difficulty ; but his 
complerion changed almost te blackness, as he 
looked his fallen adversary. 
a Mysteries of Udelpho, vol. ii, p. 262 
Byron. 
There is a tear for all that die ; 
A mourner o’er the humblest grave ; 
But nations swell the funeral cry, 


And triumph weeps above the brave. 
For them is sorrow’s purest sigh 

O’er ocean’s heaving bosom sent : 
In vain their bones unburied lie, 

All earth becomes their monument ! 
A tomb is theirs on every page, 

An epitaph on every tongue ; 
The present hours, the future age, 

For them bewail, to them belong. 

* * 


Where shall they turn to mourn thee less ? 
When cease to hear thy cherish’d name? 
Time cannot teach forgetfulness, 
While grief's full heart is fed by Fame. 
Lines on the death of Sir P. Parker. 
A more barefaced plagiarism than this 
cannot well be imagined. Lord Byron has 
here given us as an original poem, a transla- 
tion of one of Torquato Tasso’s finest sonnets. 
We shall quote the whole, that our readers 
may satisfy themselves as to the fact. It is 
the celebrated epitaphial piece. 
T Tasso. 
Questa Tomba non é: che non é morto 
Jl buon Francesco: e quand’ il valor muore 
Si viva in ogni lingua, in ogni cuore, 
E vola e vaga dal Occaso al Orto, 
Ma dal suo volo é albergo: onde conforto 
Quasi d’Ambrosia & di celeste odore 
Par che traspiri, qual in herba 0 in fiore 
L’aura non nutre ; é¢ chioma amante accorto. 
E dentro il velo & fuore '] nome impresso 
Solo di se, né d’altra lode adorno 
E d’alta historia @ en vece egli A se stesso : 
Che l’altre cose oltro le vie del giorno 
E del anno son conte & | in esso : 
Questra di morte & di fortuna 2 scorno. 
Lord Byron has evinced the same good 
taste, in translating several beautiful thoughts 
from modern Italian poets, (little known in 
this country) into his Don Juan. Not to 
mention the frequent versions from the 
writers, which are to be met with in 
his works, as close for instance as the fol- 


lowing. 


Commanding, aiding, animating all, 
Cheers Lara’s voice, and waves or strikes his 


steel 
Inspiring hope himself had ceased to feel. 
; Lara, 1113, 
Voltaire.—Il s'excite, il s’ empresse, il inspire 
aur 
Cet expoir genereux que lui meme il n'a pas. 
‘ La Henriade. 


I saw thee w wees bi bright tear 
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And then methought it did appear, 
A violet dropping dew. ; 
Sir W. fonet te Wis Essay on the Poe- 
try of the Arabians, says, that their similies 
are very just and striking ; and instances that 
of the * blue eyes of a woman bathed in 
tears, to a violet dropping dew,’ &c. 


Byron. 
And the waves bound beneath me as a steed 
That knows his rider.—C. H. 3. 
Beaumont and Fletcher. 
And feel our fery horses, 
Like proud seas aed oh gas Kinsmen. 


Shall we, who struck the Tion down, shall we 
Pay the wolf homage ?—C. H. c. iv. 
Colonel Titus.—Shall we, who would not suf- 
fer the lion to invade us, tamely stand to be de- 
voured by the wolf ?—Killing no Murder. 

Byron.—Of a = 
She walks the waters like a thing of life, 
And seems to dare the elements to strife. 
John Wilson*.—Of a ship. 
She sailed amid the loveliness, 
Like a thing of heart and mind. 

B 


yon. 
So the struck eagle stretched upon the plain, 
No more thro’ rolling clouds to soar again, 
Viewed his own feather on the fatal dart, 
And winged the shaft that quivered in his heart. 
Eng. Bards, On Kirke White. 
Waller.—That eagle's fate and mine are one, 
Who on the shaft that made him die, 
Espied a feather of his own, 
Wherewith he wont to fly so hight. 
Poems. v. ii, P- 29. 


Thest ‘conse hill to Sighenanns, 
C. H. c. 4, 8. 135. 
Coleridge.—And curse him with forgiveness. 
Remorse. 


Something too much ot tieC. H. ¢. ii, 8.8. 


Shakespeare. —Something too much of this. 
Hamlet, A. iii, 8.2. 


Hissing, but stingless.— Darkness. 
Milton.— Hissing., but stingless — Paradise Lost. 


Byron. 
‘It is the hush of night, 
the starlight dews, 
All silently their tears of love instil, 
Weeping themselves away.—C. H. c. iii, s- 87. 
Moore.—'Tis evening—now the heats and cares 
of day, 
In twilight dews are calmly wept away. 
Odes and Epist. v.2, p. 27. 
Byron.—To Italy. 
Even in thy desert what is like to thee ! 
Thy very weeds are beautiful. 
John Wilson.—The very weeds, how me ! 
City of the Plague. 


Byron. 
There is a war—a chaos of the mind. 
Corsair, 937. 
Savage.— One anarchy—one chaos of the mind. 
e Wanderer, c.v. 


Byron. 
To swell some bloated chief's unwholesome reign. 
Savage-—To swell some monster's pride who 
shames a state. To Aaron Hill. 
~¥ Tord Byron has thought it worth his while to 
plunder Mr. Wilson of some of his best hts; 


in the f 
which this is only a fragaient. : 











Came v’er that eye of blue, 





Isle of Palms, C. 1. 

+ This imitation was out among 

others, two or three ago, by the writer of 
this paper, in a monthly work. 





i} 





Byron. 
What exile from. himself can flee, &c. 
ts C. H. 1. Stanzas to Inez. 
Horace.—Patria quis exul'se quoque fugit. 
Byron. 
Or fallen too low to fear a further fall. 
Corsair, 1078. 
Alfieri. _ Fallen'so low 
-* Thou canst not lower fall. 
Lloyd's Trans. Merope, A.1, 8.2. 


Byron. 
He saw the lean dogs beneath the walls,'&c. - 
From a Tartar’s seull they had stripped the flesh, 
&c 


Dénte.—Onice more upon the wretched skull, his 
teeth 
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He fastened like a mastiff gainst the bone, &c. 





[We break off in the midst of a host of 
plagiarisms, which. we shall continue to ex- 
pose, and which will, whether in long pas- 
sages or in brief and miscalled peculiar ex- 
pressions, show that Lord Byron’s originality 
is more than questionable, when the just 
adage is observed, ‘* Suum cuique.”—Ep.} 

* We have preferred quoting Messrs. Carey 
and Lloyd's excellent translations of Dante and 
Alfieri to the originals, because they will be 
more generally understood. Lord Byron has 
imitated both the Italian poets on several occa- 
sions. 








Carey's Trans. Inferno, v.1, p. 147*.| 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


The New Comet.—That beautiful and 
wonderful enon of the heavens, the 
comet, which of late years has often visited 
us, and Was noticed th your last valuable 
Number a8 oliserved by that indefatigable 
astronomer, W, Olbers, is now very visible 
to the naked eye in the west, till eight 
o’clock in the evening. It is a little to the 


westward of nib, and nearly the height 
of Saturn, at a distance to the right of him. 
. Edmonton. Cuarues H. Apams, 








FINE ARTS, 
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The above print is a sketch, on areduced 
scale, from Mr. M. Wyatt's cartoon of the 
d for the public monumént in honour 
of his late Majesty.*. We have had oppor- 
thnities of examining this splendid concep- 
tion in all its detuifs, and rejoice at: having 
it also'in our power to present to our readers 
what will enable them to form some idea of 
a performance, at the safne time so grand 


‘and_bo interesting. We should be Joth to 





* See Advertisement in Literary Gazette, No. 
212. 


express our own opinions in a dictatorial 
manner. but we. have conversed on the.sub- 
ject with many of the. best judges of Art in 
the kingdom; and their unanimous sentiment 
has beeb, ‘that for noble simplicity, spirit; 
and general effect, this design has never 
been The car, it will be seen, 
cannot be represented in a picture so as to 
show its various in the whole ; 
the Fame and Victory are visible ; but the 
grand _bass-reliefs of. Commerce, the Fine 
Arts, Agriculture, and Religion, are lost to 








the spectator. The same applies in a cer- 
tain degree to the four horses; for though 
the surpassing beauty of their forms, the 
delighting variety of their action, and the 
glorious vehemence of their expression, may 
be partially contemplated, it: is impossible 
te-conceive the a awe ich = 
superb group must strike the eye mind, 
when executed in solid and imperishable 
bronze. ‘ 

But it is not our purpose to express the 
admiration which we feel : even a wood-cut 
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will make the genius of the artist, andthe 
excellence of his design, palpable. It ouly 
remains for us to congratulate the country 
on the favourable auspices ‘with which the 
undertaking is commenced. Our king, 
whose taste and judgment, equally with his 
station, fit him for the patronage of all that 
is liberal and t, in arts or in literature, 
will appreciate this effort as it deserves. 
His royal brother of York has adopted it; 
and seven of the royal family are, we observe, 
at the top of the distinguished list of its pro- 
moters, followed by such a train of the il- 
lustrious in rank and talent, of churchmen, 
statesmen, nobility, and gentry, as we never 
saw united upon any similar occasion. And 
what pleases us most is to notice, that for 
once we have before us an object in which 
no party feelings mingle. Not only all clas- 
ess of Britons, but it would seem, all diver- 
sities of political opinion have as it were de- 
clared there is one thing on which no dif- 
ference can exist—a national tribute to the 
memory of the most patriotic of kings, and 
most virtuous of human beings. 





[It may not be out of place to mention, that 
the Cenotaph Committee have fixed upon one 
of the chapels near the western entrance of St. 
Pauls Cathedral (the chapel divided by a screen 
of columns from the body of the church), for 
the erection of the cenotaph to the Princess 
Charlotte, by the same artist. The figure of 
her late Royal Highness is in marble,—one of 
the finest productions of modern times, and an 
honour to the British school.] 


eee 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE ROSE. 

Sweet Rose,—that Love’s young queen 
Brought with her from the arbours green ; 
Where in her infant beauty laid 
She before the great sire played, 
With Dian on Elysium flowers. 
Then with thee, in Ocean’s bowers 
Wreathed the dark richness of her hair, 
Mingled with pearl and ruby rare, 
That long had lit the dusky waves, 
Roltag es its treasure-caves, 

ut beside her starr F 
Felt their cailbers toletdour die. 
’Twas on the gentle holiday 
When the pale April weds with May, 
And now upon her purple steep 
Sat Twilight watching Ocean’s sleep, 
And the unseen Philomel, 
Faintly had begun to swell, 
Her solemn symphon 
Where the woodbine’s crimson braids, 
Fondly to the proud elm 
Like beauty upon valour h 
Now upon the east the moon, 
Cloistered all the day alone, 
Onwards sent thro” dusk and damp. 
Hesperus with his silver lamp, 
Her guide thro’ clonds of violet; — 
Yet, blushing:to behold the set s* 


Of Sol,—her beauty dim 
Pa g Acree the sweet birds’ hymn. 


*Twas in that enchanted hour 

Venus left her ocean-bower, 

And in a lonely frolic threw 

ad sonny on the — of blue, 
To! wave, that proudly bore 

The goddess to Cythera’s shore. 


> y 
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The inyrtle island Knew its queen, = 
And the hills and-vallies green” 


Echoed to the stoo; ; 
More than mortal melody. 
And meteors on the mountains glowed, 
And every myrtle alley bowed 
Its crowning blossoms to the ground, 
And every cliff and cave embrowned, 
(The green hgir’d mermaids’ palaces) 
And hollows of the monarch trees, 

e Dryads” haunt, in homage gave 
Music to the wondering wave. rs 
But Rose ! thy bud was scentless white 
Till upon that hallowed night 
The goddess took thee from her brow, 
A leafy pearl, a flower of snow. 
And said, ** The time shall come when here” — 
She paused, and down her cheek a tear, 
Like a sudden stardrop fell. 
‘© When here my name no more shall dwell. 
Nor my temple on the hill, 
Nor bower beside the ‘valley rill, 
Shall see the Grecian lover come, 
But all be ruin, woe, and gloom.” 
Then, Rose! she kissed thee with the look 
Of one that had her throne forsook ; © 
And her lips’ delicious red 
Hung on thy enamoured head ; 
Still, that moment’s tear and sigh, 
In dew and fragrance on thee lie. 
** Go,” she said, “ and from this hour, 
Rose! be thou my emblem flower.” 

, TRIssINO, 





[By Correspondents-] 
THE FORSAKEN HEART. 
My heart is like a lonely lyre, 
Whose melody hath died away : 
The flame of a negiccted fire, 
Burning away. 
And thou art like the careless fingers; 
Which tore those tuneless strings away . 
The gale, which as the last spark lingers, 
Wastes it away. 
The world, the senseless world remembers, 
The music which hath passed away : 
Its tears have steeped the cold, cold embers ; 
But thou art gay. 


SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


TRISTUN DE ACUNHA; 

A newly-founded Hereditary Kingdom in 
a of Islands in the Atlantic Ocean. 

in the year 1811, Jonathan Lambert, an 
American sailor, took possession of the de« 
solate island of Tristun de Acunha, in the 
Sonthern Atlantic Ocean, and issued on that 
occasion a manifesto, drawn up in strict dip- 
lomatic form, which was signed by his chief 
minister, another Awierican sailor, whose 
name was Andrew Millet. He declares that 
on the 4th of Fe ruary, 1811, he took entire 
possession for himself and his descendants 
for ever, of the island of Tristun de Acunl 
well as of two neighbouring islands, ‘‘ ¢/, 
secessible Island,” and the “ Island of 
ightingales,” of which he thereby declares 
himself the ‘Lord. and Prince. It is. very, 
re le; that the ambassador of the 
U ope of North America at the 
Court, of Brazil appears to recognize this 
new., power, and is in some pel its 
egret. It has another agent at the Cape 

Good Hope, accredited to the British 


govérnment,:and to the East Iidia Cotn- 






|pany. The American Ambassador gends to 





. 
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the new King Lambert, froin Rio de Jaieiro, 
plants and seeds of all kinds, sugar canes, 
coffee plants, &e. which thrive extremely 
well in the new settlement. The American 
and British ships, knowing that this onée 
desert island now affords refreshments and 
excellent water, touch there to supply 
themselves with what they want. Captain 
Lovell has visited it twice, and: convinced 
himself that the establishment is very pro- 
mising, and may in future become import- 
ant. Out of gratitude for Captain’ Lovell’s 
friendly and obliging visits, his- majesty 
Lambert has issued a new manifesto, in 
which he declares, that the Jnaccessible 
Island shali be called henceforth ‘* Lovell’s 
Island ;” the Island of Nightingales, “ Pin- 
tard’s Island ;” and the three islands collec- 
tively, ‘* Isles of Refreshment ;”. which last 
name shall besides be especially appropri- 
ated to the great island, mae Tristun de 
Acunha, where his majesty resides. It may 
likewise appear remarkable, that this new 
and self-created prince, like many others, 
speaks in his manifesto of ‘* Chicanery;” and 
of “‘ the laws of nations,” adding, “ if any 
there are.” Itis farther worthy of remark, 
that the English author of a much esteemed 
hydrographical work, published at London 
in 1816, wishes success, welfare, and pros- 
perity to this new Robinsonian dynasty: He 
concludes his notice of the newly founded 
insular state with these words :—‘‘ May an 
enterprize so honourable to its author, and 
so beneficial to humanity, have the success 
it merits! Every honest mariner. must cor+ 
dially join in this wish.” But what may 
rhaps excite the mostsurprise is, that in 
in’ 1813; Lambert, through his agent «and 
minister at the Cape of Good Hope, applied - 
to the British govefnment, ‘and to: the t 
India Company, - for their alliance and:assist- 
ance; reserving, however, his rights of pos- 
session and government; and that thereupon 
the governor of the Cape actually agreed ta 
his desire, and granted to the ‘agent of 
king Lambert a small vessel, in which he 
sent him five industrious families, who had 
voluntarily offered to settle under his gdvern- 
ment. Horned cattle, sheep, goats; and other 
things useful and necessary to the:prosperity 
and advancement of the young colony, were 
likewise sent thither by the British Govern- 
ment. When it has one day become flourish- 
ing and important, those kind dispositions 
towards his Majesty of the Isles of Refresh. 
ment may, perhaps, be succeeded by differs 
ent sentiments. At allevents, Lambert must 
be considered as an extraordinary and re- 
markable man, who deserves our admiration 
more than many others whom we have admir- 
ed, and still continue te admire ; and we may 
well:wish this Robinson Crusoe of our times, 
= — ona olgbeeke und,atid is wor- 
thy of his ‘more enli age,along, happy, 
and peaceful government. According to:the 
latest observations of the British navigators, 
Tristun d’Acunha, or the Isles of Refresh« 
ment, lie in 37° 6! 9” south latitude; and in 
the longitude of 11° 52/ east of Greenwich, 
andof 14¢ 12/15” east of Paris.—(From the 
perrcaeadened Astronomique of Buron de 
iy Beri iagcee ‘ x 


La 
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THE DRAMA. 


Darovry Lawe.—Consvience ; or the Bri- 
dal Night.. A tragedy, under this title, and 
pen of. James Haines, . Was 
brought out at Lane theatre on Wed- 
nesday. We are unable this week to find 
space for a review of it. It is founded on 

a ae dons prea A father a 

y his ter, unquenchah! 
hatred for her Seashore todhead a 
rourderer, and yet the fondest of lovers; and 
that daughter at once a devoted wife and 
an believer in the guilt of her lord. 
pn these terrible elements Mr. Haines 
ata 

the 





; 


formed his ; and they sustain it 

te nad Cane tatinchalty a the cblat 
t it in t the v 

donee, which involves he esntdedistion 


of this production is its poetry ; and we have 
no tion in , that it contains a 
multitude pag gh force, of beauty, of 
imagination, and of nature, not surpassed in 
ition since the days of 


Shaks . -Mr. Haines has in dis- 
talents of the highest order ; and it is 
played 


eatrosnsinary tls of rentiioguive ot the 
uism at 
Argyle Rooms. The Duke and: Duchess of 
Clarence, and a co of about 200 per- 
sons were present ; we imagine every 
one felt as we did, that this 7 
perhaps the most specimen 0 
srnge glint ert ofered to the 
i conversation with a» chimney 
sweeper, who descends and aseends:the 
chimney—the cooking of an omelet—the 
sawing of timber—the barking of the 
mewing of cats—and a concert of family con- 
peg my Sage nae child squal- 
, &e. &e. form ogether # very singu- 
Bees, See renee vote Perera 
management of voice wi produces 
such unaccountable effects. 
_ Covent Ganven.—d4 Figure of Fun. 
—On Friday in last week a broad farce, by 
George Colman, from the French “ 4utom- 
aton,” and called, “‘4 Figure of Fun, 


EE 


a Christmas 
the extra ee en ces ee ee 
lished by JohnBull, and piece was 


mand. It is true, that some of the jokes 
were far-fetched, and trains laid for them of 
immeasurable length ; but still there were 
many humourous points. Liston’s Jeauty 
poe mare ate aor ae eo ageerar map 
a practice of personal allusion not to be to- 
lerated even in farce ; unworthy of the author, 
and disreputable to the actor. Mr: L. is an 
excellent /ow comedian ; but he ought to feel 

permitting himself 


that riding on assed, and 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, 


to be made a standing jest, do not necessa- 
rily belong.to.that line, and do fower him in 
public estimation. His , Joli, play- 
ed the Automaton for an evening at the Duc 
d’ Orleans’, without the'com discover- 
ing that the figure was not a piece of mecha- 
nism; but English performers maintain a 
different station in society from the gene- 
rality of the French ; the better order, 
both males and females, justly claim to be 
considered in another light. Emery and 
Blanchard were excellent ag a showman and 
gouty alderman: these sketches of eharacter 
were admirably filled up ; and if the humour 
of the thing had taken, must have greatly 
ted its success. 
ion John.—The Chances, one of the 
nally played in 1643, and printed nthe fo. 
ni ayed in 4 rinted in the fo- 
lio Fe 1647 ; forty years ecards altered 
by Villiers Duke of Buckingham, and 
re-modelled at a still later period by Garrick; 
has submitted to’ its third metamorphosis 
under the hands of Mr. Reynolds, and was 
produced as an “‘ operatic drama,” at Co- 
vent Garden, on Tuesday. Upon the pla 
Mrs. Inchbald* has judiciotisly rema ed, 
that “‘ The reader of this comedy will scarce- 
ly vonceive the great entertainment which it 
can bestow in representation. But it requires 
peculiar of comic acting to make'it 
please, even on thestage. Don John is the 
character which, most of any, mast be as- 
sisted with the actor’s skill, or the whole 
drama sinks into insipidity. The second 
Constantia, (Violetta in the new nomencla- 
— a asa oy ae sigh imps but is 
too little seen to be of an importance. 
fen oF wie seg the rt ema se 
of intrigue, é mistakes in this 
comedy, are its best claims to the attention 
of an audience.” If this criticism be correct, 
and Wwe entirely agree with it, it may be in- 
férred that the support of the reformed Don 
John was left in the hands of Mr. C. Kem- 
ble, whose personation of the gay libertine, 
if we may judge from its-effects, was infe- 
rior neither to Garrick’s nor n’s 
—that Miss Stephens, (the second Constan- 
tia, and the successor of the inimitable Jor- 
dan,) had a novel and diffienlt task, though 
hardly that she could have acquitted herself 
so well of its archness and sportive humour : 
and lastly, that. the i i 
must much of the bustle, hurry. 
in which the fair critic held the best claims 
of the comedy to consist. The case stands 
exactly so. With the exception of a few 
trifling omissions, and @ rather absurd 
c of name, (such as Fractioso for Pe- 
truchio, i. e. a name of no nation for an 
Italian one!) Garrick’s edition has been 
adhered to; and the music super-added as 
opportunity served, or could be made. In 
this part of the change Miss Hallande, the 
debutante who was mentioned in our last 
Number, took a large share. She is a well- 
locking young lady, with something of the 
countenance of Miss —_ Her voice re- 
sembles Miss Tree’s, and is of great com- 


# Remarks, prefixed to No, 108 of the New 
British Theatre. ' 





AND 


pass, though crude and untutored in near! 
all the higher graces of music. She Reiberer 






possesses. the rare merit of never singing 


out of time ; and her simpler melodies, par- 
i y one commencing “ Blow, blow, 

e gentle gales,” and. duct, ‘‘ Hear, O 

ear,” were delightfully given. A miserable 
bravura sort of thing, fn which the sweet 
air of the Maid of Lodi was dis-composed by 
Mr. Ware, displayed her talents to great 
disadvantage: it must be said, that the en- 
tire of the music is. of so very mediocre a 
kind as to render it almost impossible for 
any singer to obtain credit in executing it. 
Even Miss: Stephens sang without giving 
pleasure ; and indeed her principal piece was 
more like a chromatick exercise than any 
thing else; for except running over the ga- 
mut, it has neither musical begiuning, mid- 
die, nor end... We. have already stated, 
that the fine. manly person and elegant ac- 
tion of Mr. C. Kemble, made Don John just 
what it ought to be; and that Miss Stephens 
surprized us by her naiveté. We have only 
to add, that Jones raised the indifferent part 
of Frederick into importance by. his acting : 
and that Liston made Fractioso very amus- 
ing. There is some beautiful scenery —The 
play was received with great applause, and 

performed every night. 


a 
VARIETIES. 





We have reason to _— that the -_ 
song, beginning, “ sun rises i 
in France,” given in our last as an uocent 
Jacobite relic, was in reality written by Mr. 
Allan Cunninghame. It does him great 
honour. 

For Variety’s sake, we this week have no 
Varieties. , 


Se ee erent en sd Bac ee eR 


METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
FesRvary 182I. 


Thursday, 15 — Thermometer from 27 to 40. 
*-" Barometer from 30, 23 to 30, 31. 


Barometer from 30, 11 to 30, 09. 

Wednesday, 21—Thermometer from 31 w 43. 
Barometer from 30, 14 to 30, 16. 
Edmonton, Middlesex. JOHN ADAMS. 


Fe 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
Sarthe Bs poten oa rare oad 
t P 

pages ; ioe i oaion se that we have at least 
something in store to which we attach value. 
The contents of our present Number have forced 
us to omit things of this description in 
Ghuad aeey tonal widen which we shall 
insert with all expedition in succeeding publi- 
cattons. - 
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HMiscellaneous Avhertisements, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


British Gallery, Pall M 
Tus Gallery, for the exibition, and Sale of 
the Works-of Modern Artists, IS OPEN DAILY, 
from Ten in the Morning until Five in the Evening. 
Admission Is. --- Catalogue 1s. 
(By Order.) JOHN YOUNG, Keeper. 


ME- HAYDON’s Picture of ‘‘ Christ's Agony 

an the Garden,” will open on Thursday, March 
lst, with his other works, at 29, St. James’s Street, 
from ten till five. Admittance le. 

Museum and other valuable Effects, of P. Dick, Esq. 
Stuart Miniatures, &c. By Mr. BULLOCK, at ‘his 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, on Tuesday, February 27th, 
and following days, 

(THE Entire and Valuable MUSEUM of P. 

DICK, Esq. removed from Sloane Street ; consist- 

ing of Natural History, Egyptian, Roman, Grecian, and 
other antique Works of Art, in Busts, Statues, Models, 
Monastic, and other Carvings, Models of Armour, Mili- 
tary Weapons, various ancient, Foreign, and English 
Dresses, Gold, Silver, and other Coins, a complete Se- 
ries of the Buonaparte Medals, Jewellery, Miniatures, 
particularly a very fine set of the Stuart Family in an 
elegant case, a splendid collection of Brazilian Insects, 
stuffed Birds, and various other effects: Yo be viewed, 
and Cetalogues had, twe days preceding. 


M®* CHRISTIE has the honor very respect- 

fully to announce to the curious’ in Ancicut 
Arms and Armour, that hé will Sell by Auction, in 
Pall Mall, London, on Wedesday, the 16th of March, 
and following days; and on Wednesday, the 4th of 
April, and following days, unless an acceptable offer for 
the whole shall be previously made. A Magnificent 
Collection of Ancient Armour, and of rare and costly 
Weapons, highly interesting to Antiquaries, and to the 
cutious in the history and costume of the middle 
ages. - Tt prises the plete Armour of the Grand 
Duke Albert, and of the Elector Joseph of Bavaria, and 
other suits obtained from Munich during the late war, 
A suit of embossed Armour, inlaid with gold, of Henry 
1V. of France, besides specimens of all the early kinds, 
viz. Chain, Scale, and Plate Armour; also Helmets and 
Shields embossed and painted from designs of L. da 
Vinci and M. Angelo, by Cellini, and other great Cinque 
Cento artists, which have been collected at vast expense 
from various parts of Europe ; oriental beautiful weapons 
cf the late Tippoo Sultan, and other articles of the most 
costly materials, and exquisite workmanship. _ At the 
same time, the Stock of Curiosities at the Gothic Hall, 
Pall Mall, the Proprietor having seld the premises, and 
deing about to retire. 


Betis and FOREIGN PUBLIC LIBRA- 

RY, Conduit Street, Hanover Square: Subscri- 
bers to this Library have the right of choosing from a 
Most extensive and valuable Collection of the best Books 
in the various whatever works they may 
desire, which are regularly forwarded to all parts of 
England or the Continent; they also participate in the 
advantages arising from an immediate and abundant 
supply of New Publications, and (in the Extra Class) 
may direct the purchuse of any work of. general interest 
not previously added to the Library, arrangements 
Which render its accommodations superior to those of 
any private collection, however large, and at a. far less 
expense. The New Catalogue and Addenda, with Terms, 
to be had on application. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED: THIS DAY. 
In 2 vols. 12mo. price 10s, 6d. 

HELEN de TOURNON. A Novel. By 
MADAME de SOUZA, author of “ Addie de 8é- 
Pange,” ke. Translated from the French. Printed for 

Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, London. 
“We know but two Works with which this Novel 
can properly be compared, the Princesse de Cleves, of 
Madame la Fayette, and the Mademoiselie de Clermont, 
of Madame de Genlis. Without entering into any for- 
mal comparison between these two Works 























and the Novel’ before us, we shall merely say, that in‘ 


eur epinion, it isin every respect worthy to tage its 
station by their side.”—-Bainburgh 1 Review, Ne. ®. 





In royal 4to. price 5s. 
SUPPLEMENT to EVELYN’s MEMOIRS, 
firet edition, consisting of additional Plates, with 
letter press, &e, Printed for Henry Colburn and Co. 
Conduit Street ; of whom may be had, the 2d edition of 
the ORIGINAL MEMOIRS, in 2 vols. royal 4to. with 
portraits and other engravings by the first Artists, price 
51. 15s. 6d. bourds 
In 1 vol. Fax ah pate VILLE. SHARP, Eaq. 
MEMoirs of GRAN VILLE SHARP 
Composed from his own Manuscripts and _ 
authentic documents, in the possession of his Family, 
and ofthe African Institution. By PRINCE HOARE, 
With Observations on Mr. Sharp’s Biblical Criticisms. 
By the Rt. Rev. the Lord Bishop of St, David's. Printed 
for Henry Colburn and Co, Conduit Street. 
A new edit. comprised in 3 vols. smal! 8vo. price ls. of 
THE HERMIT in LONDON: or Sketches 
of English Manners. 
‘* *Tis pleasant through the loop-holes of retreat, 
To. peep at such a world; to see the stir 
Of the great Babel, and not feel the crowd.” Cowper. 
A few Copies of vols. 4and 5, which complete the 
first edition, may still be had separately, price 12s. Alse, 
by the same author, 
The HERMIT in the COUNTRY, 8 vols. 18. Print- 
ed for Henry Colburn and Co. Conduit Street. 
The 2d edition, with important additiens, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
embellished with 18 portraits, price 31s, 6d. bds. 
RGE the THIRD: his COURT and 
FAMILY. This work will be found to abound 
in relations of these peculiar traits of character for 




















which his Majesty was'so distinguished during his long 
and eventful reign, and which have rendered his personal 
richer collection of original anecdotes of illustrieus and 
distinguished persone than has ever yet been submitted 
Colburn and Co. Conduit Street. 
New popular Medical Journal, 

A MONTHLY JOURNAL of popular ME- 

DICINES, explaining the Nature, Causes, and 
Accidents, and the Means.of preserving Health. By 
CHARLES THOMAS HADEN, Surgeon to the Chelsea 
an Tutroductory Essay ; Observations on Colds; on the 
Signs of Health and Disease in Children; on Mea- 
ture of the Tendo Achilles, Erysipelas of the Face, Cure 
orc Cc lainte by pressure, &c. Published 
lished, by the same author, 
PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS on the COLCHI- 


history so bly attracti It also contains a 
to the Puriosity of the public. Printed for Henry 
On March Ist, price Is. 6d. No. I. of 
Prevention of Disease, the immediate Management of 
and Brompton Dispensary, &c. Amongst the contents, 
sles ; on Cholera Morbus, and on Consumption, Rup- 
by Simpkin end Marshall, Stationers’ Court. Just pub- 
CUM AUTUMNALE, as a Substitute for Bleeding, &c. 





Napoleon. 

Price Ss. Proof Impressions, 10s. or proofs on large In- 
dia paper, of which only a few were taken, price 15s. 
A PORTRAIT of NAPOLEON BONA- 

PARTE ; beautifally engraved by Wright, from 
an original Drawing, the last taken in Europe, and pre- 
sumed to be the most correct and characteristic Likeness 
extant. London : Sold by Lackington, Hughes, Harding, 
Mavor, and Lepard, Finsbury Square; Colnaghi, Cock. 
spur Street; Molteno, Pall Mall: Clay, Ludgate Hill; 
Hurst, Robingon, and Co. Cheapside; and by all Print- 
sellers. Of whom also may be had, beautifully engrav- 
ed by Wright, from an original Miniature by Isabey, 

A PORTRAIT of NAPOLEON, FRANCOIS, JOSEPH 
CHARLES, SON of NAPOLEON, and of MARIA 
LOUISA. Proof impressions, price 5s.; or, on India 
paper, 7s. 6d. 





Miss Benger’s Anne 
In 2 vols. gmail 8vo. price 16s. rds, 
MEMorrs ofthe LIFE of ANNE BOLEYN, 
Queen of Henry VIII: By MISS BENGER. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 
London. Of whom may be had, by the same author, 
1. MEMOIRS of the late Mrs. ELIZABETH HA- 
MILTON. The 2d edit. m 2 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait, 
IE. Je. bd 
2. MEMOIRS of Mr. JOHN TOBIN, author of the 





Hohey-Moon. In 8vo, price 12s, boards. 





Oriental Literature. 
Price 6s. each, Nos. 1, 2, and 8 of the 

ANNALS of. ORIENTAL LITERATURE ; 

containing : 1, An Account of Asam, and the 
neighbouring Territories. By Prancie Hamilton, M.D. 
F.R.S. &c: ke. 2. An Analytical Comparison of the 
Sanscrit, Greek, Latin, and Teutonic shew- 
ing their original identity, By F. Bopp. 3. A Trans- 
lation of the Mahabharata, a Sanskrit Epic Poem. 4. 
A Translation of the Geography of Idrisi. 5. Transla- 
lation of the Shab Nama of Firdausi. 6. Translations 
(original) from the Chinesé. 7. Translation of a Cing- 
halese History of Ceyton, from the most ancient ‘Times 
to the invasion of the Island by the Portuguese. 8. 
Persian Account of the Foundation of the Temple of Ju- 
piter Ammon. 9. Specimen of a Mandchu Chinese 
Dictionary. 10. Original Vocabularies of Languages of 
the Interior of Africa; and a variety of curious informa- 
tion on Oriental Subjects. Printed for Longman, Hurst, 
Rees, Orme, and Brows, Paternoster Row; and Ogle 
Duncan, and Co. High Holborn, London. 


On the Ist instant was published, price ls. No. 62, of 
THE MONTHLY GAZETTE of HEALTH; 
containing treatment of different species of Palsy, 
and prevention of Apoplexy, by Dr. Cooke; Cases of mer- 
curial Rheumatism, Asthma, painful Menstruation, &e. 
cured by the ammoniated Tincture of Colchicum Seeds, 
by Dr. Williams; and of consumptive and constitutional 
Cough, by the Oxymel of the’Seeds, by Dr. Reece; Reme- 
dies for the Long-round Worm, the Tape Worm,and Ae- 
carides; by Dr. B 5 an imp d metl.od of operat- 
ing forthe Hare Lip, and a new one for the radical Cure 
of Rupture in the Groin; Receipts for a Gout Stomachic 
Cordial, and external Remedy for Rheumatism, by e 
Suffolk Baronet ; Cases of Deafness cured by an Opera- 
tion, by M. Déleau ; Means of counteracting the intox- 
icating effects of Wine,&c. ; Directions for administering 
the Buchu Leaves,a celebrated remedy among the Natives 
of the Cape, in Gleet, and affections of the Bladder; 
Smith’s Statistical Enquiry into the frequency of Stone 
in the Bladder, and effectual Method of Reducing Rup- 
ture; Serious Mistake from the Adaption of new Names 
of Drugs; Collier's Translation of the London Pharma- 
copeia; Jenning’s New Family Cyclopedia; Dr, Tho- 
mas’s Book on Bilioys and Nervous Complaints versus 
Dr. Faithorne, Dr, James Johnson, and Dr. Solomon ¢ 
the composition of Hickman’s Bateman’s Drops, 
and Velno’s Vegetable Syrup, with remarks; Biogra- 
phical Sketch of Dr. Buxtor, Jervis, N. Sloper, &c. 
Sold by Sherwood. and Co, Paternoster Row; 170, 
Piccadilly, opposite Bond Street ; and all Booksellers. 














In English and French, elegantly printed in 8yo. with a 
beautiful Portrait of the Son of Napoleon, engraved 
¥ pono from oe Gine original ey 


by Isabey, price &s. in boards. 
A SYSTEM of EDUCATION for the IN- 
FANT KING of ROME, and other FRENCH 
PRINCES ofthe BLOOD; Drawn up by the Imperial 
Council of State, with the approbation and under the 
personal superintendance of the Emperor Napoleon. 

*,* This extraordinary production was found im the 
Cabinet of Napoleon at St. Cloud ; it is published with 
the strictest fidelity, and the original is deposited with 
the publishers, where it may be seen. 

London : Printed for Lackington, Hughes, Harding, 
Mavor, and Lepard, Finsbury Square. Of whom may 
be had, in three volumes, Syo. price 11. 16s. in boards, 

HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS and REFLECTIONS 
on the GOVERNMENT of HOLLAND. By LOUIS 
BONAPARTE, Ex-King of Holland. The same work 
in French, 8 vols. 8yo, 1. 168. boards. 


Miss A.M. Porter's New, Novel, 
In 4 vols. 12mo, price 11. Se. bds, 
"THE VILLAGE of MARIENDORPT. A 
Tale. By Miss ANNA MARIA PORTER, Print- 

ed for Longman, Hurst, Rees,‘Orme, and Brown, Lon- 
don. Of whom may be had, by the same author, 
1. The FAST of St. MAGDALENE, in 8 vols. 24 
edit. Il. le. 

2. The KNIGHT of St. JOHN, 8d edit. 3 vols. 18, Ie. 

8. The RECLUSE of NORWAY, 4 vols. 11. 4s. 

4. HUNGARIAN BROTHERS, 4th ed. 8 vols. 169, 64. 

6. DON SEBASTIAN, 8 vots, a new efit. 2. Is, 
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PRECAUTION ; A Novel, 3 vols. price rice 21s. | 

“ IT cannot forbear to flatter myself that prudence 
and benevolence will make marriage happy; but what 
cen be expected except disappointment and repentarice 
from a choice made in the immaturity of youth---with- 
out judgment---without foresight---without inquiry af- 
‘ter conformity of opinions---rectitude of judgment, or 
purity of sentiment.”-—- Rasselas. 

Printed for Henry. Colturn and Co. Conduit Street. 


"Im ene volume duodecimo, price 7s. 6d. boards. 
TPE SCRAP BOOK; containing a Collec- 

tion of amusing and striking Pieces in Prose and 
Verse, chiefly selected from the Standard and Floating 
Literature of the last Twelve or Fifteen Years; together 
with an Introduction, and Occasional Notes and Contri- 
butions. By JOHN M‘DIARMID, author of the “ Life 
of William Cowper.” 

#4* The Scrap Book will be found to differ, both in 
matter and arrangement, from most works of a similar 
description now in circulation. The pieces inserted 
have all been gleaned; from new and original sources; 

and they have been so arranged, as to enable the reader 
to pass from the descriptive to the pathetic, or from the 
pathetic to the humorous, without even the trouble of 
referring to an Index. As many similar compilations 
otherwise of: great merit, have been rendered heavy and 
unattractive by adhering too rigidly to what is elegant 
and imposing, rather than to what is new and striking, 
the Compiler has d to avoid this fault; and 
he trasts that the majority of the pieces admitted into 
the Scrap Book will be found to possess other and higher 
claims to attention, than can ever be derived from mere 
elegance or faultiessness of style. Upon the utility of 
such publications it would be superfluous ty remark at the 
present day, Tu: borrow an observation from the Edi- 
tor’s Preface, by means of such works, ‘ thousands be- 
come acquainted with hors to whose merits they 
were previously entire strangers; and, by being present- 
ed with a ‘avourable sample, are often led to examine 
the whole stock ; so that a Collection, like a Review, 
may be said toafford us an opportunity of falling in love 
with distinguished writers, and of extending that very 
circle which it appears to narrow.” 

Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; and-G. and 
W.B -Whinehen 18, Ave — Lendon. 

j “to Bo. pr 
A TREATISE on the MEDICAL POWERS 
of the NITRO-MURIATIC ACID BATH in’ va- 
rious Diseases, with Cases. By WALTEH DUNLOP, 
Surgeon. Sold by Longman, Hurst,‘ Rees, Orme, and 
‘Brown, Paternoster Row ; and J. Callow; Prince's Street, 
Soho. 














any : = write Ba. 
MaAgcIAN ‘COLONNA, an “alien Ta, 
witti three Drainatic Scenes, and other Poems, 

By BARRY CORNWALL. 
* “ If'it be the peculiar province of Poetry to give de- 
light,this author shouldrank Very high among our Poets ; 
and’in épite of his neglect of the terrible passions, he 
does rank very high in our estimation. He has a beau- 
tuful fancy and a beautiful diction --and a fine ear for 
the music of verse and great tenderness and delicacy of 
feeling.”---Edinburgh. Review, No. 68. 

Also, by the same author, MIRANDOLA, a Tragedy, 
in five acts, third edition, Svo. 4s. 6d. sewed. 

A SIGILIAN STORY, with Diego de Montilla, and 
other Poems, second edition, 12md. 7s. 

DRAMATIC SCENES, and other Poems, second edi- 
tion, 12mo. 7s. London: Printed for John Warren, 
Old. Bond Street. 





: In 6vo. Has. 

LECTURES on the DRAMATIC LITERA- 
TURE of the Age of Elizabeth, delivered at the 

Surrey Institution, by WILLIAM HAZLITT. © Second 

edition.’ Also, by the same author, 

A VIEW’ of thé ENGLISH'STAGE;; or a Series of 
Dramatic Criticisms, 8vo. ‘12s, Trtated for John War- 
ren, Old Bond Street. 

Letters from the Havana, 
Small 8vo. price 6s. 6d. boards, (with a Map,) 
LETTers from the HAVANA, during the 
year 1820. Containing an Accotint of the present 
State re the Island of Cuba, and Observations on the 
Stave Trade. Printed for John Miller, 69, Fleet Street. 
Also, just published, ° 

The IMPROVEMENT of the BRITISH ROADS 
URGED, during the yout dearth of employment for 
the Poor, price 28, 


In3 he! post 8vo. Price li. 7s. boards, 
FROME, in the NINETEENTH CENTURY ; 

past hins a complete Account of the Ruins of 
the Ancient City, the Remains of the Middle Ages, and 
the Monuments of Modern Times. With Remarks on 
the Fine Arts, ‘on the State of Society, and on the Reli- 
gious Ceremovies, Manners, und Customs of the Modern 
Romans. Ina series of Letters, written during a resi- 
dence at Rome, ‘in the years 1317 and 1618. Printed 
for Archibald Constable and Co, ane and flurst, 
Robinson, and Co. _. eee tons ion. 


"THE. EVE of St. HYPPOLITO, a Play, in 5 
Acts. London : Published by Baldwin, Cradock, 
and J oy, Paternoster Row ; and by G. Stretton, Not- 














In 8vo. the 2d edition, price 5s, 
(ZATHMATA AIANOHTIKA | or a View of 
the Intellectual Rowers of Man. With Observa- 
.tions on their Cultivation, adapted to the present state 


.of this countty. | Read in the Literary and Philosophical 


Society of Liverpool, 20th of November; 18]8. Sold 
by Longman, H usst, Bees, Orme, and Brown, London, 





“In the press, and’ ‘shortly’ Will be published, in 4to. with 


numerous plates, 
"FRAVELS in various Countries of the EAST, 
more particularly PERSIA, Voliune the second. 
By SIR WILLIAM OUSELEY, ‘LL.D. &c. and Pri- 


vate Secretary..to Sir Gore Ouseley, Bart. &c.. &c. 


‘Printed for Rodwell and’Martin, New Bond Street. Of |: 


whom may be, had, the first volume. 


jugh 





‘In one vol, 12mo. price 5s. 6d. bound, ‘the 2d edition-of 
“GEOGRAPHICAL EXERCISES on the NEW 
. TESTAMENT; natrating ‘the /pfiticipat occut- 
rences recorded, and describing all the places mentioned 
im the sacred volume; with Maps, and a brief Account 
of the Religious Sects among Mankind. Designed for 
the Use of Young Ladies. By WILLIAM BUTLER. 
Teacher of Writing, Arithmetic, and Geography in’ La- 
“dies? Schools. Published by. Harris and Son, St. Paul's 
Church Yard; and Harvey and Darton, Graceehurch 
Street. Where may be had, by the same author, 
Exercises on the Globes, 8th edition, 6s. bd. ; Chrono- 
. logical and Biographical Exercises, 6th edit. 7s, 6d. bd. ; 
” Outlined Maps, with printed References, 11th edit. 4s. ; 
Arithmeti 7th edit. 63, bd, ; a numerous 





‘History of the Rebellion in 1745 and 1746. 
of both the Preténders, ‘from ori- 
, ginal Pictures, price 81. 2s. boards, - 
Memoirs of the REBELLAON fn 1745 and 
1746. By the CHEVALIER dé JOHNSTONE, 
Aide-de-Camp to Lord Murfay, General of the 
Rebel Army,’ assistant Aide-de-Camp A‘ Prince Charles 
Edward, | in in the Dulte of Perth's Regiment, and 
afterwards an Officer in the Frénch Sérvice, Translated 
from French M8: in the Scots 
College at Paris, and now in the hands of the publishers, 
= Longaian, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 





ju small Syo. 
Dp” JUAN, S I..and I. Printed 
‘me Taomas Davian, and sold by all Bookselers 


s 


1 Questions, 
Collection of Arithmetical Tables, 10th edit. 8d.; and 
engraved Introduction to Arithmetic, 4s. .6d. bd. 
*,* Mr. Butler -has been honoured with the most 
flattering testimonies to the utility of the above publi- 
cations, by the writers in the different Reviews, 


eve In 8¥o, price 10s. 6d. boards, 

V OCABULATRE POETIQUE ; ou.Recuil de 

Mots et de Phrases consacsées, Ja plus grande par- 
| tie a la Poesie Italienne, avec des Notes, suivi d’un‘abré- 
gé diconologic, et d'un choix des plus beaux morceaux 
de Poésie tirés de la divine. Cot du Daute avec la 
traduction frangaise, Par A. POZZESI, Toscan, Pro." 

fesseur de Ja Langue Italienne. Printed for Longmen, 

Han Rees, Orme, and Brown, London ; and C. Duf+ 

ld, Bath ; and may be had. of Barry and Son, Bristol; 
Suter and Co, Onford 3,and all ozher Booksellers, 











THE LITERARY GAZiiTE, &c. 





ABLES & from LA’ FONTAINE, in English 
Full of wise Saws and modern In. 
stances ;” with Miscellaneous Notes; and a poetical In- 
troduction, addressed to the Rt. Hon.Lord Viscount Sid- 
mouth. Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Nos. 1] and 12, (completing the work), 
A PICTURESQUE TOUR in ITALY, 
ive of Addison, Eustace, Forsyth, &c. 
FF a of Sixty-three Engravings, by the first Ar- 
tists, froin Drawings by James Hakewill, Architect, and 
J.M. W. Turner, R. A. 

*,_* This'Work is now completed, and may be had, 
4to. proofs, on India paper, 181; 4:0 proofs, 10%. 16s. ; 
4to. prints, 71. 10s. 

Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 











8vo. 15s, a new edition of 
"THE DIARY of an INVALID, being a Jour- 
nal of a Tour in pursuit of Health; in Portugal, 
Italy, Switzerland, and France, in the Years 1817, 1818, 
1819. By HENRY MATTHEWS, Esq. A. M. Fellow 
of King’s College, Cambridge. Printed for John Mur- 
ray, Albemarle Street. 


"THE POETICAL WORKS of the Reverend 

GEORGE CRABBE. Consisting of I. Poems,--- 
Il. The Borough.---IlI, Tales-.-and 1V. Tales of the 
Hall. 5 vols, Svo. 2t. 18s. 6d. ; 5 vols, royal Svo. 41, 12s, 
7 vols. small 8vo, 21. 2s, Printed for John Murray, Al- 
bemarle Street. 

In ECTED 8vo. a new edition corrected and revised, 

REE ADDRESSES. Printed - for 

John ay ull Albemarle Street. 

North Pole. 

In February will be published, in 4to. with Maps, Charts, 


Plates, &c. 

A VOYAGE for. the DISCOVERY of a 

NORTH-WEST PASSAGE from the ATLANTIC 
to the PACIFIC, performed by his Majesty’s Ships He- 
cla and Griper, under the orders of CAPTAIN PARRY, 
in the Years of 1819 and 1620; containing a full Ac- 
count of the interesting and important Geographical 
Discoveties,the Nautical'and Astronomicai Observations, 
and the Natural'History of the Seas and Islands to the 
Westward of Baftin’s Bay, more particularly of Melville's 
Island, inthe Polar Sea, where thé Ships were frozen 
up for nearly Eleven Months. By authority of the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. Printing for 
John Marray, saat — 














NARRATIVE of tha OPERATIONS and 
RECENT DISCOVERIES within the PYRA- 
MIDS, TEMPLES, TOMBS, and EXCAVATIONS, 
in EGYPT and NUBIA; and of a Journey to the 
Coast of the Red Sea, in séarch of the ancient Berenice, 
and anothér to thé Oasis of Jupiter Ammon. By G. 
BELZONI. te. witha Portrait; 22. 2s. 


i lk ] 

FORTY-FOUR COLOURED PLATES, illustrative 
of the Resegrches and Operations ef G. BELZONJ, in 
EGYPT and NUBIA, Folio, 61. 6s.. Printed for John 
Mustay, Albomerie one : 





, ‘Lord m's W orks. 
A NEW and ve pritited edition of 
LORD’ BYRON’s PUEMS, comprised in 5 vols. 


foolscap 8V6. ptice'35v. Will be published ib'a few days, 
by John’ Murray, ‘Albemidtle Street. “Twenty-two 
Platés to iflustfate the Works, engraved by Heath after 
Weatall’s designs, are suid ‘separately, 30s. 
8 vols. 8vo. 11. lle. 6d. a third edition of 
AXNASTASIUS ; or Memoirs of ‘a Modern 
Greek, Priited for John Muiray, Albemarle 
Street. 
HE VAMPIRE, a ‘Tragedy, in Five Acts, 
speedily will be published! by €. and J. Ollier, Vere 
Street, Bond Street. 








London: Printed for the Propnetors, by. WV, POPLE, 
67, Chancery Lane: Published every Saturday, by 
W. A. SCRIPPS, at the Literary Gazette Office, 362, 
(Exeter Change) Strand, and 7, South Moulton Street, 
Oxford Street; sold also by E. Marlborough, Ave Marie 
Lane,, Ludgate Hill, and J..Chappell and, Son, 9%; 
Royal Exchange. 
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